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Letters to the Editor 


Brain Drain and India 


I have just read the very interesting 
article on “The Brain Drain and For- 
eign Student Nonreturn” in the spring 
[1967] edition of “International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange.” As 
someone who has been interested in 
the migration of educated people from 
India to the United States I would 
like to add a few points which may 
be useful in the discussion of this 
problem. 

1. The Immigration and National- 
ity Act makes intent to leave the U.S. 
a prerequisite for obtaining a student 
(F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 
Indian students are counselled by 
knowledgeable friends and __ travel 
agents that they will not be allowed 
to go to the United States or remain 
there as students if they indicate they 
wish to stay permanently. I therefore 
feel that students would hesitate before 
replying affirmatively to the Ite ques- 
tionnaire on whether they intend to 
remain in the United States, since 
everyone previously has advised them 
never to indicate any interest in stay- 
ing after their studies are completed. 
This bias would be particularly strong 
in the case of a questionnaire from a 
government agency. I have been told 
by some former Indian students who 
are now permanent residents of the 
United States that no one knew of 
their intention to remain in the United 
States until the day they applied for 
change of status. 

2. In Mr. Myers’ article he states 
that although students “are legally 
obliged to leave the United States, 
F- and J-visa individuals do have 
legal means for adjusting their visa 
status.” That is correct but mislead- 
ing. My experience indicates that it 
is extremely easy for F-visa holders 
to change their status to that of immi- 
grant and many do. On the other 
hand, J-visa applicants are usually 
strictly held to their obligation to leave 
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the United States and are barred from 
change of status in all but the most 
exceptional cases. The F-visa holders 
are the significant ones from the point 
of view of the “brain drain.” 

3. Again, from experience, I should 
say that the figures indicated for non- 
returnees are understated because 
many students leave the United 
States, return to their country, and 
then apply for immigrant visas after 
having married and made their peace 
with their families abroad. Surely 
these former students are also non- 
returnees in all but the most technical 
sense. 

4. Former exchange visitors to the 
United States, who are legally re- 
quired to return to their country for 
a minimum of 2 years before they be- 
come eligible for an immigrant visa, 
often return to the United States at 
the end of their 2-year stay abroad. 
These people are also in a sense non- 
returnees. 

In the light of the above I feel that 
an entirely different kind of statistical 
information is required. Perhaps the 
most illuminating statistics would be 
directed to the following questions: 

(i) Of all immigrants from the un- 
derdeveloped world, what percentage 
already hold American degrees or de- 
grees from other advanced countries? 
What percentage have their degrees 
from their own countries’ universities? 
(Statistics to be collected by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service 
and Labor Department which together 
certify petitions for preference immi- 
grant status. ) 

(ii) What percentage of F-visa en- 
trants to the United States in any 
given year has changed status or taken 
immigrant visas within 5 years there- 
after? Since the new law, which makes 
immigrant visas readily available to 
citizens of underdeveloped countries, 
has only come in force within the last 
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year and a half, and since it may take 
a student 5 years to obtain his doc- 
torate, it may be necessary to wait 
until 1970 before we can find com- 
plete statistics on this question. (Sta- 
tistics may be compiled from records 
of Immigration and Naturalization 
Service or Consular posts abroad.) 


In any case, the problem of the 
“brain drain” cannot be fruitfully dis- 
cussed in the present statistical vac- 
uum. Responsibility for the collection 
of adequate statistics has not been 
fixed on any particular Government 
office, with the result that few valu- 
able figures are available. Discussion 
has in the past been merely impres- 
sionistic. 

As a former Consular Officer now 
involved in cultural affairs I wish to 
state my impression that the migra- 
tion of talent is more serious than the 
available figures indicate. 


Cuar_es W. FREEMAN, JR. 
Asst. Cultural Affairs Officer 
Madras 


To Mr. Tyner 


Richard Tyner’s letter [Exchange, 
Summer 1967] contains a curious con- 
tradiction. While we are exhorted to 
“transcend the national,’ we are also 
urged “to train Indians, Ghanaians, 
Nigerians, Colombians, and others” to 
write and think about themselves. Na- 
tionalism is, as Toynbee aptly labels 
it, acancer. Why then should we fight 
it at home and encourage it abroad? 

Study India, he insists—how else 
can we cross barriers? Indians, mean- 
while, must not study America. Since 
India “will never master Western cul- 
ture during their lives,” they had best 
stay away from the American Studies 
Research Centre, which has enjoyed 
remarkable success recently. What sort 
of inverse snobbery is this? 

We find “man’s new identity” by 
visiting and studying others, painful 
and perplexing though that be. As a 
recent visitor to India, and observer 


of the American educational effort, I 
am convinced that nothing within the 
range of present possibilities could so 
speed the synthesis which Mr. Tyner 
(and many others) espouse. 

Perhaps we are, in his words, “all a 
bit lost.”” Not to the extent, one hopes, 
that his letter indicates he is. 


MarsHaLt W. FISHWICK 
Director, Wemyss Foundation 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Congressman Curtis Commends 
Commission 


I wish to extend my congratulations 
and appreciation to the Commission 
for the excellence in the selection of 
topics for discussion and the excellence 
of the topical papers in the Fall 1967 
“Exchange” published by the Com- 
mission. 

I am pleased that Section 107, 
Public Law 87-256, as cited: “The 
Commission . . . shall make reports 
to the public in the United States and 
abroad to develop a better under- 
standing of and support for the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act” has 
been interpreted broadly to mean “a 
better understanding of and support 
for the objectives to which the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act seek to 
contribute.” 

I have been critical at times in the 
past of both the actions and the re- 
ports of the Commission in seeming to 
center on the governmental programs 
per se rather than on the objectives to 
which hopefully these programs con- 
tribute, in context with the many more 
programs in numbers and in variety 
which exist in the private sector. 

It is my own judgment that the 
area for direct governmental programs 
is quite limited, but that the area of 
government in providing an exchange 
of information about programs in 
existence or in contemplation and the 
area of government facilitating pro- 
grams in meeting their objectives and 
facilitating new programs to come 
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into being is quite large and in need of in the Fall 1967 Exchange. To fur- 
constant and considerable develop- ther this end in a modest way, I am 


ment. placing a copy of this letter in the 
Certainly the Fall 1967 “Exchange” Congressional Record. 

moves admirably in the proper direc- Tuomas B. Curtis 

tion, as I see it. I hope that all mem- [U.S. Representative 

bers of Congress will read the articles from Missouri] 





President Names Assistant Secretary 


President Johnson on January 12 announced his intention to 
nominate Edward D. Re to be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs. Mr. Re has been Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United States since 
his appointment to that post by President Kennedy in February 
1961. He is on leave of absence from his position as professor of 
law at St. John’s University School of Law. He has been a member 
of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York since 
1958—his present term ends in 1973. 

Born in Italy in 1920, Mr. Re was brought to this country in 
1928 and obtained derivative citizenship through his father. 

At St. John’s University Mr. Re earned his B.S. degree in the 
School of Commerce and his LL.B. in the School of Law. He holds 
the J.S.D. degree from the New York University School of Law. 

Mr. Re began his teaching career at St. John’s where he became 
an instructor in 1947 after 4 years of military service in the U.S. Air 
Force. He has been a professor in the School of Law since 1951. 
In Washington he is adjunct professor of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Re has had a diversified law 
practice before the courts of the State of New York and the federal 
courts. 

Dr. Re is author of the following books: Foreign Confiscations in 
Anglo-American Law (New York: Oceana Publications, 1951) ; 
Brief Writing and Oral Argument (New York: Oceana Publications, 
1951; 2d ed. 1957; 3d ed. 1965); Cases and Materials on Inter- 
national Law (with Lester B. Orfield) (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1955; rev. ed. 1965); Selected Essays on Equity (New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1955) ; Cases and Materials on Equity (with 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr.) (New York: Foundation Press, 1958; 5th 
ed. 1967). 

The appointment of Dr. Re was confirmed by the Senate on Febru- 
ary 2, 1968. 
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As American Studies began with a flirtation between literary and historical 
studies, it would seem now in danger of ending in a divorce because it asks 
that union become total unity. — Ropert E. SpiLcer in Studies in Ameni- 


can Culture. 


American Studies: Bird in Hand? 


by MARSHALL W. FISHWICK 


a Founding Fathers are quietly 
disappearing. Death has claimed 
A. Whitney Griswold, Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell, F.O. Matthiessen, and Stan- 
ley Williams. Ralph Gabriel, Kenneth 
Murdock, Willard Thorp, Roy Ni- 
chols, and Robert Spiller have retired 
from their academic posts. A new gen- 
eration must take command of the 
American Studies (or Civilization, or 
Culture) movement. Will it, like the 
hardy English sparrow, adapt to the 
American environment; pass quietly 
away, as did the passenger pigeon; or, 
like the phoenix, rise from its own 
ashes, to soar off into new skies? 

The question is critical not only at 
home, where scores of colleges and uni- 
versities ask it, but also abroad, where 
American Studies Associations and 
programs represent the high water 
mark of academic interchange and 
penetration since World War II. 

So great are the ambiguities and im- 
ponderables that no simple answer is 
possible. It is neither a unified nor a 
cohesive movement but six (or more) 
disciplines in search of interdiscipli- 
nary harmony; a loose confederation 
dependent more on personalities than 
principles. Men as different in tem- 
perament and method as Parrington, 
Van Wyck Brooks, Mumford, Love- 


joy, Babbitt, and Lowes helped to 
bring American Studies into being. 
Long-range trends, such as the shifting 
emphasis from linguistic and belletris- 
tic analysis to cultural and intellectual 
history, helped. Insurgency and dis- 
sent, evident in American scholarship 
during and ever since the Progressive 
Era, have provided a climate of opin- 
ion in which new studies could pros- 
per. The energy of many original 
minds have powered the American 
Studies circuits. 

So far as formal organization and 
programing is concerned, the water- 
shed was World War II. “Discrepancy 
between the position of the United 
States in the world and its place in 
syllabuses and curricula had long been 
growing,” Sigmund Skard notes; “af- 





MarsHALL W. FisHwIick, who holds a 
doctorate from Yale, was professor of 
American Studies at Washington and 
Lee University from 1956 to 1961. He 
is currently director of the American 
Studies Institute sponsored jointly by 
the Wemyss Foundation and Lincoln 
University. He has served as visiting 
lecturer at a number of universities in- 
cluding assignments under the Ful- 
bright Program in Denmark, Germany, 
Poland, and India. 








ter 1945 it proved intolerable. . . .The 
radical change was brought on by the 
need for reorientation.”* 

Looking back on the Truman Era, 
when only the United States had the 
Bomb, and Pax Americana—like Hoo- 
ver’s desperately sought prosperity— 
was “just around the corner,” one de- 
tects a strong self-congratulatory note 
in postwar writing and planning. The 
case for America’s phenomenal success 
was sometimes forged into a doctrine 
of Americanism. If only we could ex- 
plain this to the old world—especially 
an exhausted Europe—perhaps others 
would become partners with the free 
(and brave) new world. Alarmed by 
the narrow nationalism of the time, 
Arthur Bestor raised a tart question in 
1952: “The Study of American Civili- 
zation: Jingoism or Scholarship ?”* 

Meanwhile the overseas response to 
American scholarship and materials 
was dramatic. Of course, the United 
States paid the bills for our Fulbright 
scholars, who turned up all over the 
world; for the U.S. Information Serv- 
ice (Usts) and the Voice of America, 
which deluged the world’s libraries 
and air waves; for the Marshall Plan 
as well as tanks and planes to add 
punch to our argument. Still the world 
did listen, Europe did recover, we did 
champion the new nationalism in Asia 
and Africa.’ 

No one will ever be sure whether 
American Studies abroad would have 
taken root without such massive sup- 
port. Everyone knows that the support 
was provided and the results—in quan- 
titative terms at least—were impres- 
sive. 


‘Sigmund Skard, American Studies in 
Europe (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1958), II, p. 641. 

*Dr. Bestor’s article appeared in the 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Series, 
IX, No. 1 (January 1952). See also Mar- 
vin Wachman’s “Chauvinism and American 
Studies: Colgate’s Approach to the Prob- 
lem,” American Studies, IV, No. 2 (No- 
vember 1958). 

*See International Educational Ex- 
change: The Opening Decades, 1946-1966 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1966). 
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CREST AT MIDCENTURY 


A sort of crest for the movement 
came at midcentury when the Ameri- 
can Studies Association (with its of- 
ficial journal, American Quarterly) 
was founded and the multivolume Li- 
terary History of the United States 
(edited by Spiller, Thorp, Canby, and 
Johnson—Founding Fathers all) ap- 
peared. National and _ international 
surveys recorded steady growth in the 
1950's.‘ Has the situation improved or 
worsened since then? To what seems a 
simple question there is conflicting evi- 
dence and violent disagreement. 

Impressive regional programs and 
individual achievements are not hard 
to find, but growth continues to be 
sporadic and opposition perennial. 
Like the English sparrow, the Ameri- 
can Studies devotees find that the win- 
ter can be long and essential support 
short. The English sparrow analogy is 
apt, since much pioneering has been 
done in and through English depart- 
ments, turning their attention to long 
neglected American writers like Mel- 
ville, Twain, and Faulkner. Professor 
Robert Spiller, a key figure in keeping 
the national association at Pennsylvan- 
ia, is a literary scholar; so were a suc- 
cession of association executive secre- 
taries (Louis Rubin, Charles Boewe, 
Robert Lucid) and the current Ameri- 
can Quarterly editor (Hennig Cohen). 
Under their leadership the association 
has enjoyed a modest expansion, cur- 
rently about 200 members a year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lucid.® 

The first independent national A- 
merican Studies Association meeting 
was held in Kansas during October 
1967. The delegates were haunted by 


*See especially Robert Walker, Ameri- 
can Studies in the United States (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1958) 
and Sigmund Skard, op. cit. The annual 
summary in the American Quarterly is also 
helpful. 

* Letter to the author dated Sept. 27, 
1967. On the question of the adaptation of 
English departments to the ends of Ameri- 
can Studies, one might do well to ponder 
David J. Palmer, The Rise of English 


“Studies (London: Oxford, 1965). 
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the question Henry Nash Smith had 
raised a decade earlier: “Can ‘Ameri- 
can Studies’ develop a method?” His 
answer—and he earned the first Ph.D. 
given in the field—was discouraging. 
“We shall have to develop one for our- 
selves, and I am afraid that at present 
we shall have to be content with a very 
modest program. The best thing we 
can do is to conceive of American 
Studies as a collaboration among men 
working within existing academic dis- 
ciplines but attempting to widen the 
boundaries imposed by conventional 
methods of inquiry.’’® 


CONSENSUS, NOT CONFLICT 


By the time Smith’s essay appeared, 
vast changes had occurred throughout 
the world—political, ideological, in- 
tellectual. A tiny object called sputnik 
had sent its “beep beep beep” around 
the world, driving American complac- 
ency out of the skies. A new group of 
historians, including Daniel Boorstin, 
David Potter, Louis Hartz, and Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, had argued that con- 
sensus, not conflict, characterized A- 
merican history: Still a younger school, 


labeled the “New Left,” had reacted . 


strongly against the consensus.’ But 
there never had been a consensus on 
what American Studies was and how 
it should meet the challenges of the 
1960’s. 


Most of the men who in the 1940's 
had declared holy war against “es- 
tablished” departments had quietly 
slipped into departmental niches them- 
selves and advised their younger col- 
leagues to do the same. It is one thing 
to observe, with Howard Mumford 
Jones, that the departmental system— 


*The essay is reprinted in Joseph J. 
Kwiat and Mary C. Turpie, eds., Studies in 
American Culture (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1960). 

‘See John Higham, “The Cult of the 
American Consensus,’ Commentary, 
XXVII (February 1959), 99-100; William 
A. Williams, The Contours of American 
History (New York: World, 1961); and 
the journal Studies on the Left. 


which, as Laurence R. Veysey notes in 
The Emergence of the American Uni- 
versity, is less than a century old— 
splits us into little groups conducting 
internecine wars; and quite another 
thing to restore the peace.* David Ries- 
man has summarized the cyclical pro- 
cess which goes on inside the halls of 
academe: 


. in order to find a place in a vested 
departmental structure, the proponents of a 
new melange are forced by resistance to 
claim too much; what they plan is, how- 
ever, tentative and nearly intractable intel- 
lectually even if not faced by external re- 
sistance; the traditional going concerns 
have an easier time and the floor of their 
work is higher even if the ceiling is lower 
so that interdisciplinary misfits are con- 
spicuous and easily made targets; then the 
bloom is off or the boom is over and the 
vested academic interests easily re-establish 
themselves.° 


Sparrow-lovers, alarmed but not dis- 
mayed by methodology and depart- 
mentalism, argue that what they have 
is a single subject matter—the totality 
of American experience. Many other 
disciplines have no single monolithic 
method. The “Aims and Methods” 
pamphlet of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, for example, lists four meth- 
ods; historians can’t agree on four 
times that number. Adapting to rapid- 
ly changing environments, they argue 
American Studies may never develop 
a method—thank goodness. “Method” 
implies rigidity and restriction. “Meth- 
ods are quite sound when a master uses 
them,” Charles Williams writes in De- 
scent of the Dove; “cheapened when 
they become popular; and unendur- 
able when merely fashionable. Thus, 
predestination was safe with Augus- 
tine, comprehensible in Calvin; tire- 
some in the English Puritans, and hor- 
rible in the New England meeting 
houses.” Can the same be said of New 
England (or New Mexico) colleges? 
Might we not, like the durable spar- 
row, merely peck around, here and 


*Howard Mumford Jones, Education 
and World Tragedy (Cambridge: Harvard 
University, 1947). 
wo to the author dated Sept. 13, 








there, as circumstances dictate? That 
way lies survival. 


VOICES OF PROTEST 


Such survival, insists Alfred Kazin, 
outspoken critic (once advocate) of 
the movement, portends an academic 
disaster. American Studies has gotten 
out of hand and—like the passenger 
pigeon—flies toward extinction. There 
are no intellectual checks on the pro- 
duction of “American Studies,” for 
there can be no genuine demonstra- 
tions of causation, Kazin argues.'® The 
“field” is‘never social, economic, liter- 
ary, or intellectual history but the 
number of relationships made between 
facts that we have not discovered for 
ourselves and which therefore are used 
as symbols. Who is to deny us Custer’s 
Last Stand, the Greek Revival, slavery 
in the cities, Wpa art, pro-Franco 
sentiment in New England, and the 
agrarian radicalism of Mary Ellen 
Lease? Anything goes in this collective 
auto-analysis—the sooner the whole 
business goes, the better. Nor is Kazin’s 
an isolated voice protesting the whole 
movement. Passenger-pigeon fanciers 
argue that not only is no “synthesis” 
of American civilization apparent— 
none is possible. Ours is a civilization 
of information, not synthesis. To quote 
Jean Améry: 


The “configuration” of our industrial 
and consumer society is a comprehensive 
but heterogeneous structure of facts, or 
rather knowledge of facts, that can be co- 
ordinated but not fused into a synthesis.” 


At least this puts the problem on 
epistemological grounds and takes it 
out of the faculty cloakroom. “To be 
sure,” writes Norman Charles, dean 
of humanities at Millersville State Col- 
lege, “campus politics and jockeying 
for position within a department often 
have little to do with epistemology or 
the pursuit of truth. But I am hopeful 


See Kazin’s review of Alan Trachten- 
berg’s Brooklyn Bridge: Fact and Symbol, 
in New York Review, July 15, 1965. 

"Preface to the Future (New York: 
Ungar, 1964) p. 211. 
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that sooner or later a superior wisdom 
must prevail within the intellectual 
community and that the weight of in- 
formed opinion will demand a reversal 
of the trend toward more and more 
narrow specialization within the aca- 
demic departments. The fact that the 
movement has never quite crystalized 
or gained a distinctive identity doesn’t 
necessarily mean that it has failed or is 
failing.” ?” 

On the other hand, Francis A. 
Young, executive secretary of the 
Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, observes that American 
Studies as an organized discipline or 
union of disciplines has failed to take 
root in foreign soil and even seems to 
be losing ground in the U.S. “But,” 
he writes, “I think it will probably con- 
tinue to exist indefinitely in this coun- 
try as a loose federation of disciplines 
concerned with various aspects of the 
American experience, since the disci- 
plines concerned are all related to the 
same basic reality and can stimulate 
and cross-fertilize each other.” Con- 
cerned, like Dr. Young, with interna- 
tional dimensions of American Studies, 
Richard W. Downar, director of the 
American Studies program of the A- 
merican Council of Learned Societies, 


‘questions both the feasibility and utili- 


ty of comparing or even speaking in 
similar terms of American Studies in 
the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries: 

The U.S. has certainly been a pioneer in 
the field of area studies, and in part be- 
cause of our experience there, I continue to 
feel that a foreign educator wishing to 
establish an American Studies Department 
abroad might be well advised to take his 
guidelines from one of the well-established 
centers in the U.S. other than American 
Studies. For the same reason, I do not be- 
lieve that the validity or the future of 
American Studies Departments abroad 
should be measured or influenced by the 
fate of American Studies Departments in 
the U.S.—but rather by the fate of Russian, 
or Chinese, or South-East Asian Centers in 
this country.” 


ad to the author dated Sept. 22, 
1967. 

* Letter to the author dated Sept. 15, 
1967. 
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Another scholar vitally interested in 
foreign approaches to American Stud- 
ies is Professor Walter Johnson, author 
of the 1963 report for the U.S. Advi- 
sory Commission on International Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs.’* In it 
Dr. Johnson argued for sending 
abroad scholars “well trained and es- 
tablished in the individual academic 
disciplines,” rather than men with in- 
terdisciplinary training. In effect, he 
was arguing against the tenets of A- 
merican Studies and for a return to 
the confining disciplinary boxes which 
the movement’s Founding Fathers 
struggled to destroy. He all but im- 
plies that the day of the passenger 
pigeon has already come, at least be- 
yond our shores. There is, however, no 
rancor in Dr. Johnson’s diagnosis; in- 
stead he reflects the tranquillity and 
departmental conservatism which Ro- 
bert Knapp found to be a possible 
trademark of the historical profes- 
sion.*° 


NEW AGE OF CIRCUITRY 


Whatever the fate of American 
Studies programs abroad, those at 
home must take into account the new 
cultural patterns of the 1960’s which, 
as Susan Sontag points out in Against 
Interpretation, are built on nonliterary 
foundations. The basic texts for this 
new Age of Circuitry are found in the 
writing of Wittgenstein, Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, John Cage, Claude Levi- 
Strauss, Siegfried Gideon, Norman O. 
Brown, and Gyorgy Kepes. They stress 
new dimensions, a more open way of 
looking at the world. Do their ideas 
find a place in most English or Ameri- 


“The Commission published the report 
under the title American Studies Abroad. 

*To quote Knapp in The Origins of 
American Humanistic Scholars (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964): ‘No profes- 
sional schism, few rigid methodologies or 
ideologies, and indeed little bitterness are 
found among American historians.” See 
also Donald R. McCoy, “Underdeveloped 
Sources of Understanding American His- 
tory,” in Journal of American History, 
LIV, No. 2 (September 1967). 


can Studies courses? If not, why not? 

Of course academic enterprises, old 
or new, cannot follow every fad; but 
it is important to know how young 
people are viewing the world, what 
material they place a high premium 
on, how the gap between the past 
which scholars study and the present 
in which they function can be bridged. 
“Woe to the teacher who isn’t com- 
petent and relevant!” warns John M. 
Culkin, interdisciplinary director of 
the Center for Communications at 
Fordham University in New York. 
“The students want the big thing, the 
real, the now. The generation gap 
may be the gap between intellectual 
and emotional development. What gets 
starved in the traditional culture 
comes out in the popular culture.”?* 

Such statements seem pivotal for 
scholars seriously concerned with A- 
merican culture; but where are the 
programs in the United States, or 
abroad, which explore Culkin’s “gen- 
eration gap” in more than a cursory 
fashion? 

One formidable problem lies not in- 
side the academy but in the culture it- 
self. As Gertrude Stein reminded us, 
America is the oldest nation, being the 
first to enter the 20thcentury. That 
meant it was the first to confront the 
new technology, alienation, and auto- 
mation; the first to explore the terra 
nulla of the Circuitry. This gives A- 
merican area studies a different di- 
mension from others and makes the 
old19thcentury thought patterns—still 
used extensively in graduate research 
and _ dissertations—hopelessly inade- 
quate. The difference is the environ- 
ment. It took man centuries to move 
from the natural to the mechanical; 
then, almost instantly, to electrical. 
Paradoxically, with change too fast to 
be discernible, everything is suddenly 
visible: segregation, poverty, Senators’ 
expense accounts, the wart on Nas- 
ser’s nose. In an important recent col- 
lection of student essays (edited by 


* Interview with John M. Culkin in 
Pace, September 1967, pp. 12-13. 








Otto Butz) called To Make a Differ- 
ence, Janet S. Schaefer entitles her es- 
say “Beyond Categories.” She argues 
that we must be willing quickly to re- 
linquish categories and stereotypes if 
we are to understand America. Pass- 
enger pigeons, take note. 


CHANGING GENERATIONS 


The job of every new generation is 
to seek new modes of expression. When 
you cut the timespan of “generation” 
from 25 years to 10—which the 20th 
century has done—it is hard to tell a 
mode from a fad; and impossible to 
age gracefully. So great is the acceler- 
ation that one is “out” before he fully 
realizes that he is “in.” 

Modes may be verbal, aural, visual, 
physical—an expression, a sound, a 
look, a gesture. It is the never-ending 
battle of Ancients vs. Moderns. Chang- 
ing generations never has been, never 
can be, easy. 

Phoenix-lovers remind us that we 
confront not only such “ultimate” 
problems as nuclear bombs, rocketry, 
and annihilation, but staggering daily 
realities such as increasing population, 
uncheckable hunger, rural and urban 
deterioration, accelerated disease, re- 
sources-depletion, traffic trauma, en- 
ergy overload, racial warfare, air-wa- 
ter pollution: staggering, poorly ana- 
lyzed problems which bear on our in- 
dividual well-being. “Show us a group 
of scholars who will tackle these prob- 
lems in a fresh, interdisciplinary way,” 
they say, “and we'll show you the new 
philosopher-kings!” 

When the new royalty appears, it 
will introduce comparative cultural re- 
search that shifts the emphasis of A- 
merican Studies from chauvinism to 
comparison, and develops a whole new 
set of landmarks by which the territor- 
ial imperative of a truly relevant field 
could be determined.” 


™ For an example of such a plea, see 
Lawrence W. Chisolm’s essay on “Cosmo- 
topian Possibilities,” in Marshall Fishwick, 
ed., American Studies in Transition (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1964) , 
p. 298. 
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Darwin speaks to the whole aca- 
demic community, not merely the biol- 
ogists. To survive, a movement must 
be able to adapt to new environments, 
to struggle with new problems. Many 
courses being taught, and theses being 
written, under the rubric of American 
Studies, are attempting to answer ques- 
tions no one is asking in 1967. Too 
often they are demonstrating the same 
kind of routine, pedestrian coverage 
which made the Founding Fathers 
take action in the 1940’s. In Darwinian 
terms, such courses invite comparison 
to the sad fate of the passenger pi- 
geon. 


FAST-CHANGING WORLD 


Today’s world is changing at a rate 
which defies description, let alone com- 
prehension. The world alters as we 
walk on it. Recently I returned from 
a lecture tour in Eastern Europe—the 
fourth in 4 years. The young people 
there are talking, reading, dressing, 
dancing differently. Not only memo- 
ries, but photographs, texts, discussions 
prove it. We do live in a global village, 
wired for sound. Neither bamboo nor 
iron curtains avail in the Age of Cir- 
cuitry. All men, to some degree, are 
bombarded by the new media. The 
school, church, and universities are no 
longer inside buildings, but wherever 
sound and sight penetrates. Recitations 
and resurrections have different di- 
mensions. Phoenix-watchers, take note. 


WE BEGIN with a single question, 
and end up with several new ones: 

What are the conditions for the sur- 
vival and growth of American Stud- 
ies, here and abroad? 

Why are our offerings well received 
in some foreign countries (Japan, 
Italy, Norway) and less so in others 
(India, France, Denmark) ? 

If the movement does survive—as 
probably it will—can it also prevail? 

If the medium is the message, what 
does that message say to interdepart- 
mental scholars? 
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How much cohesion is necessary in 
academe? 

How do we instigate and then per- 
petuate the skeptical, relentless, furi- 
ous search for truth, whatever labels 
we carry? 


To ASK SUCH QUESTIONS is to doubt 
and to wonder. The sense of wonder, 
like doubt, is an angel which echoes 
what Isaac Newton said of his own 
achievements: The great ocean of 
truth still lies all undiscovered before 
us. 





Board of Foreign Scholarships 


President Johnson on November 28 
announced the appointment of three 
members to the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the reappointment 
of one member currently on the board. 

The board sets the policies for the 
Department of State’s international 
educational exchange program and 
certain programs administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Hope Franklin, chairman of the 
history department at the University 
of Chicago, the board includes dis- 
tinguished private citizens drawn from 
academic and public life. 

The three members, appointed for 
3-year terms, are: John P. Augelli, 
professor of geography and director of 
Latin American Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Seymour Martin 
Lipset, professor of sociology at Har- 
vard University; and Paul Seabury, 
professor of political science at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Reappointed for another term is 
Teruo Ihara, associate professor of 
education at the College of Education 
of the University of Hawaii. 

Other members of the board are: 
James R. Roach (vice chairman), pro- 
fessor of government, University of 
Texas; Edward E. Booher, president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York; 


Lloyd N. Hand, attorney-at-law, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.; Frederick B. Pike, 
professor of history, University of 
Notre Dame; George E. Taylor, di- 
rector of the Far Eastern and Russian 
Institute, University of Washington; 
James A. Turman, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education for Field Services, 
U.S. Office of Education; and Jack 
J. Valenti, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The board recently released its fifth 
annual report entitled Educational 
Exchange—New Approaches to Inter- 
national Understanding. In addition 
to a resume of the board’s major ac- 
tivities for the last year, the report 
contains a summary of the discussion 
at the conclusion of the symposium 
held September 8-10, 1966, at Co- 
lumbia University to commemorate 
the 20th anniversary of U.S. educa- 
tional exchange programs. Dr. Frank 
Freidel, professor of American history 
at Harvard, wrote this 6-page sum- 
mary. 

A limited number of copies of the 
33-page report are available from the 
Operations Staff, Board of Foreign 
Scholarships (CU/BFS), Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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Assistant Secretary of State Charles Frankel delivered this address to the 
Friends of the East-West Center in Honolulu on November 30, 1967. 


Education, Development, and the 
East-West Center 


by CHARLES FRANKEL 


T HERE is no single problem which 

dominates all others on the inter- 
national scene. At least, it would be 
imprudent to try to make that choice. 
So I am not going to say to you that 
the fundamental international problem 
for our era is the acute disparity be- 
tween the conditions of life in the rich 
and the poor nations. Obviously, there 
are other problems. I shall say only 
that the imbalance between the indus- 
trialized and the developing nations 
is a grievous problem; that it is going 
to preoccupy us; and that it rightly 
should. Both self-interest and humane 
feelings demand from us that we con- 
centrate upon it. What is done about 
this problem will largely determine 
whether the human race will move 
toward the ideals of human com- 
munity or will remain broken into 
hostile divisions, hating, fearing, and 
hurting each other. And what we do 
about this problem will greatly affect 
our own self-respect, as Americans. 
For we have the resources and, I hope, 
the desire to do something important 
about this issue. If we do not try, we 
shall have failed our own capacities 
and our best inclinations. 


It seems to me plain, then, whatever 
may be temporary doubts or disinclina- 
tions, that a central thrust of U.S. 
foreign policy must be—and, I am 
sure, will be—to try to help in bring- 
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ing about more decent conditions of 
life in the emerging nations of the 
world. These are conditions which will 
give the citizens of these nations the 
sense that their dignity is recognized, 
that they are sharing in the promise 
of the 20th century, and that they are 
being given the chance to contribute 
fully their own talents and insights to 
their country’s efforts and to man- 
kind’s efforts to advance. 

We in the United States have often 
made mistakes because we have been 
ignorant of, or insensitive to, foreign 
countries. We have not done what we 
could and should in education, and 
surely we have not done what we 
should in international education. We 
are too often parochial, too turned in- 
ward, too confident that, because we 





CHARLES FRANKEL was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs in Septem- 
ber 1965. Prior to this he was professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University. 
In 1953-54 he had early personal ex- 
perience with international exchange 
as a visiting Fulbright professor at the 
University of Paris. The first chapter 
of Dr. Frankel’s book The Neglected 
Aspect of Foreign Affairs was printed 
in the Winter 1966 issue of Exchange. 

Dr. Frankel resigned his post as 
assistant secretary in December 1967. 
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are convinced of the purity of our 
motives, others will understand them. 


The need to concentrate on this 
problem of the disparity between the 
rich and the poor countries can be 
indicated by some simplified projec- 
tions, drawn from estimates by the 
Hudson Institute. While the average 
man in a developed country is now 12 
times better off economically than his 
fellows elsewhere, he will be 18 times 
better off by the year 2000. He will 
increase his average income from 
$1,675 per year to $5,775. But the 
three-fourths of the world’s population 
living in the developing countries will 
have their average share of the gross 
national product increase only from 
$135 per year to $325 per year by 
2000 A.D. 


Now, you may rightly ask what this 
has to do with educational or cultural 
exchange programs. Is this not a 
matter of economic development? It 
is, but as Eugene Black said recently, 
“economic development in any society 
is but one inseparable part of the 
whole development of that society in- 
cluding all the cultural, historical and 
social elements therein.” ? Today, 
from the vantage-point of hindsight, 
we can see that we were somewhat 
misled by the initial postwar experi- 
ences with economic aid. In Europe, 
through the Marshall Plan, indefinite 
amounts of economic assistance could 
be absorbed. There was already pres- 
ent an adequate educational and tech- 
nical infrastructure—the consequence 
of participation in the Industrial Rev- 
olution and in centuries-old educa- 
tional and cultural processes that had 
established among Europeans the con- 
cepts of nationhood and of social 
progress, the readiness for scientific 
and technical modes of thought, the 
habits of believing in certain forms of 
behavior in business or political nego- 
tiations or courts of law. Only in the 
last 10 years have we in the West really 
digested the lesson of the complexity 


1Columbia Journal of World Business, 
September-October 1967, p. 24. 


of the development process, which we 
should long ago have learned from 
some of our best scholars such as Max 
Weber. We have digested this lesson 
largely as a result of our own growing 
practical experience outside the West- 
ern World. 


We had thought that development 
was a matter of economics and tech- 
nology. But the very notion that eco- 
nomics and technology are separable 
sectors of a society, that they have their 
own independent rights and their own 
independent momentum—this notion 
in itself is a special cultural attitude. 
It is the seed of a whole social philos- 
ophy. Indeed, it is one sign of an 
industrialized society. For we have 
learned more than that development 
is complex and that it requires changes 
going beyond economic and technical 
ones. We have learned the hard way 
that education is at the heart of the 
development process, pervading every 
nook and cranny of this process. We 
have also learned that development is 
more likely to proceed favorably when 
it rests on international cooperation, 
which in turn produces mutual edu- 
cation for the developed as well as the 
developing countries. 


To state it another way, leading 
economic theorists and practitioners 
today believe that less than one-third 
of the increase in the national income 
of countries can be said to be a con- 
sequence of quantitative increases in 
capital and labor. The rest is a con- 
sequence of qualitative improvements, 
of which the most important is the 
improvement of human _ efficiency 
through education, health measures, 
and new resources in knowledge and 
technology—which derive in large part 
from an educational system.? Education 
lies at the heart of development. 


To state the proposition is to raise 
more problems. What contributions 
does higher education make to a de- 
veloping society? What sociopolitical 


2 Theodore W. Schultz, “Capital Forma- 
tion by Education,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. LXVIII, no. 6. 
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issues are created by investment in it? 
What balance should be struck be- 
tween raising standards and increasing 
educational opportunity? What allo- 
cation of resources should there be 
between scientific/technical subjects 
and the humanities, or between pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion? Are there clear guidelines in 
deciding whether to train high-level 
people at home or abroad? 

I shall focus on three of these issues 
as particularly pertinent: 


(1) the sociopolitical issues created 
by higher education; 

(2) manpower problems; and 

(3) the migration of educated peo- 
ple from poor to rich nations, i.e., 
the “brain drain.” 


RESOLVING THE ISSUES 


The Sociopolitical Issues. In many 
parts of the world there has been a 
temptation to create specialized schools 
to meet the existing urgent manpower 
needs. Experience, however, now indi- 
cates there are serious dangers in 
policies encouraging excessive speciali- 
zation and segmentation of higher 
education. The need is for a backbone 
of basic intellectual disciplines in the 
humanities and sciences, for other- 
wise professional, technical, and sec- 
ondary education will suffer and out- 
standing talent go elsewhere. Indeed, 
the pace of technological change is so 
rapid and continuing that in develop- 
ing countries it is better to concentrate 
on transmitting basic information and 
principles during the years of formal 
education, as well as the general skills 
and intellectual attitudes which make 
people more easily educable and train- 
able in the future. Along with these 
core needs is that of learning a major 
international language in order to 
benefit from the material available in 
that language, which will become a 
principal medium of instruction. 


Perhaps most important of all is 
the development of an attitude of 
precise measurement and carefully 
qualified language, of careful assess- 
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ment of varying views to arrive at 
balanced judgments, of making deci- 
sions on the basis of objective informa- 
tion, of selectively adapting—as did 
the Japanese—foreign ideas and ex- 
perience to the national needs. This 
attitude springs from a deliberate ef- 
fort to rationalize the thought and 
conduct of key sectors of society. This 
effort is a function of higher educa- 
tion today, and it is from higher edu- 
cation that developing societies must 
largely derive their revised standards 
of excellence, their spirit of innova- 
tion, and their hopes that they can 
make progress as a matter of rational 
human effort. 


At the same time, an effective higher 
educational system may aggravate 
chronic tensions between intellectual 
elites and the mass of people. It can 
perpetuate class distinctions and, how- 
ever open to entry from all classes, it 
is likely to produce graduates who 
understand each other but are not un- 
derstandable to the mass of under- 
educated or uneducated. While such 
tensions exist in the developed coun- 
tries, they are aggravated in the de- 
veloping states. Indeed, higher edu- 
cation in the developing world may 
provide another means of accentuating 
a traditional government by elites, 
even if the elites are of more divergent 
social origins than in the past and 
are committed to different political 
objectives. 

This does not denigrate the utility 
of a higher educational system. It 
does emphasize the need to plan the 
shape of the national educational 
system as a whole. It does call for an 
adequate investment of resources in 
secondary and primary education. I 
stress the importance of secondary 
education here, because there is 
evidence to indicate too great commit- 
ment by developing nations to pri- 
mary and higher education, at the ex- 
pense of producing adequate numbers 
of middle-level technicians who are 
indispensable to the performance of 
the technical tasks that have to be 
done in developing societies. The 
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failure to attend to secondary educa- 
tional needs has been called by leading 
experts “probably the greatest ob- 
stacle [from the standpoint of human 
resource development] in the path of 
economic and social progress.” * In 
fact, I think it clear that the base of 
the technically oriented individual is 
important for the general development 
of science and technology in other 
areas. 


Manpower Problems Created by 
Higher Education. A higher educa- 
tional system is not just a system for 
training people but also for selecting 
them for positions of power and pres- 
tige. In most developing societies— 
and elsewhere—the notion still pre- 
vails that manual labor belongs to the 
lower classes and that, as one ascends 
the social ladder, one will engage less 
and less in hard labor. To quote 
Mencius, the Chinese sage: “Those 
who labor with their minds govern 
others. Those who labor with their 
strength are governed by others.” 
Every peasant knows this, and this I 
think is a large reason why poor peo- 
ple want to send their boys to college 
—here and in other countries. 


Closely connected with the desire to 
escape manual labor is the desire, of 
course, to escape the drudgery and 
confinement of the country and to 
find freedom and excitement in the 
towns and cities. This means that the 
growth of the higher educational sys- 
tem may encourage tendencies in de- 
veloping societies that drain away the 
leadership of the countryside and of 
the working class. Moreover the pres- 
sures of the traditional social outlook, 
which looks down upon manual labor, 
tend to affect the very content of 
educational offerings in universities 
themselves. In response to demand, 
higher educational systems may give 
undue weight, for example, to the 
training of lawyers, when there is a 
greater need in society for technicians, 


3 Frederick Harbison and Charles A. 
Myers, Education, Manpower and Eco- 
nomic Growth (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964), p. 81. 





agronomists, and teachers. This is a 
well-known phenomenon in Latin 
America. 


It is common knowledge that a 
good many cities in the developing 
world, as a result of investments in 
higher education, contain large num- 
bers of people who have been trained 
for superior jobs that do not exist, 
and are indeed so elegantly trained— 
in their own estimation at any rate— 
that they are unwilling to enter fields 
where they are badly needed and 
where opportunities are great. I have 
in many parts of Africa, in North 
Africa, been driven by taxi drivers 
who had _ university degrees and 
wouldn’t think of taking jobs that 
didn’t involve pencil and paper. Any 
other kind of job—even as a salesman 
—is something beneath their dignity. 

Indeed in many countries there can 
be an overcapacity at the university 
level at the same time that there are 
unemployed university graduates, a 
shortage of high-level manpower, and 
inadequate facilities for secondary 
education. No doubt this, plus cer- 
tain traditional attitudes toward sci- 
ence and technology, may explain the 
curious contribution that so many of 
the university-trained people of the 
world make to the development of 
science and technology. There is a 
tone in university teaching itself, par- 
ticularly in the underdeveloped world, 
which devalues the experimental and 
manipulative aspects of thought and 
stresses the mastery by rote of received 
wisdom, rather than the use of knowl- 
edge in active efforts to solve prob- 
lems. 

Paradoxically, such attitudes are 
often exhibited by people who sin- 
cerely speak of the need for radical 
change in their society and who are 
aware that rapid industrialization is 
a necessity. One hears this condemna- 
tion of industrial values and of scien- 
tific habits of mind most particularly 
in those areas of the world where they 
are most needed and most in demand. 

What can be done to remedy these 
difficulties? There are a number of 
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specific actions, of which I shall men- 
tion only a few key steps: 


(1) raising the compensation of 
people in key occupations such as 
secondary school teaching, where 
qualified people are in short supply; 


(2) more closely coordinating edu- 
cational expansion and economic de- 
velopment plans to minimize under- 
employment of university graduates; 


(3) greater attention to training 
middle-level people; 


(4) introducing a spirit of innova- 
tion into the university environment, 
particularly to inculcate concern with 
knowledge as an instrument for mas- 
tering the social and physical environ- 
ment. 


The Migration of Educated People 
From Poor to Rich Nations. This, 
of course, is today referred to as the 
problem of the “brain drain.” Much 
attention has been devoted to it, in 
other countries and in both the U.S. 
administration and Congress. There 
is, of course, an emigration to the U.S. 
of skilled persons,from the developed 
countries. Indeed, more than 70 per- 
cent come from Europe, North Amer- 
ica, Japan, New Zealand, Australia. 
But I think this is of less concern than 
the ingress into these countries and into 
the U.S. of scarce, skilled talent from 
the developing countries. For one 
thing, it has been persuasively argued 
—recently, by the British Government 
—that the way to cut down this 
emigration from a developed country 
is to make more attractive job oppor- 
tunities in the developed country con- 
cerned by its loss of technically skilled 
personnel, and this is a matter of 
pay-scales, of social rewards, and of 
enhancing the sense that talents are 
fully and happily used. 


In the developing countries, how- 
ever, there is cause for concern. The 
drift of highly trained people to the 
rich countries is considered, by com- 
petent observers, to be a fundamental 
reason for the widening gap between 
rich and poor nations, to which I 
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referred at the outset of this talk. 

In the first place, it is exacerbated 
by the fact that creating a higher 
educational system in a developing 
country normally requires that many 
of the best students be trained abroad, 
and many do not return. This is not 
just a loss of skills but of habits of 
mind helpful to domestic educational 
development. 

In the second place, it undercuts 
the development process, to which the 
U.S. and many developed countries 
are committed. For example, the 
Reuss subcommittee in Congress re- 
cently noted that the loss of skilled 
talent can undermine a major U.S. for- 
eign policy objective—development— 
for which the U.S. has been spending 
$3.7 billion in bilateral and multi- 
lateral foreign aid.* 

The problem is what to do about it. 
Is it preferable, for example, to pro- 
vide higher education to individuals 
only in their home countries, or to 
send them abroad? The former en- 
courages rapid development of major 
domestic educational institutions, but 
limits the availability of exposure to 
other cultures and training in super- 
lative educational facilities. The latter 
carries the risk the student or grad- 
uate will not return home. 


Nevertheless, there are steps which 
can be taken which can render the 
problem more manageable. Domestic 
educational institutions should be de- 
veloped which are capable of meeting 
the needs for highly skilled people. 
In particular, domestic institutions for 
teaching teachers are needed, or the 
bringing of foreign teachers and spe- 
cialists to instruct teachers. The de- 
veloped countries can fit their scholar- 
ship and exchange programs to the 
needs of the developing countries and 


4 The Brain Drain Into the United States 
of Scientists, Engineers, and Physicians. A 
staff study for the Research and Technical 
Programs Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 90th 
Cong., Ist sess., July 1967, 110 pp. [Com- 
mittee print.] (Representative Henry S. 
Reuss (Wisc.) is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. ) 
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can provide programs for instruction 
better calculated to motivate and pre- 
pare foreign students for work in their 
own countries. Better counseling fa- 
cilities to advise students before they 
go abroad can reduce the talent drain. 
The developing countries can do more 
to assure, both by action to anticipate 
failure to return and, more important, 
by offering job opportunities com- 
mensurate with the foreign training, 
that their students will come home. 
In the end, much will depend on 
the scale of the developing country’s 
activities. If challenging opportunities 
are offered at home, the chance to 
play a meaningful role in his country’s 
growth, then there is much to attract 
back the student who has gained from 
his foreign educational experience. 


Role of the East-West Center. The 
center is a unique educational instru- 
ment to be wholly supported by funds 
from a Foreign Office. It is not an 
instrument of propaganda. It is not 
concerned with short-range political 
objectives. It is not really concerned 
with inducing Asian and Pacific peo- 
ples to like the U.S., except as a by- 
product of their experiences at the 
center. It is concerned with the pro- 
motion of better relations and under- 
standing between the nations of Asia 
and the Pacific and the United States 
through cooperative study, training, 
and research. It does this through a 
unique, mutually engaged relationship 
at the levels of teaching, learning, and 
living together. Earlier I mentioned 
the need to develop the spirit of inno- 
vation in higher education, to create 
new institutes and techniques which 
will introduce into universities, par- 
ticularly in developing countries, an 
atmosphere, a spirit more receptive to 
growth and experimentation. The 
East-West Center is an exemplar of 
such inspired innovation. 


It is also the nearest parallel we 


-have in the Pacific to the Rhodes 


Scholarships, which have for genera- 
tions been an important factor in our 
ties with Great Britain. But these are 


“Asian-Pacific Rhodes Scholarships” 


which are multinational in effect, not 
merely binational with a variety of 
nations. For one important aspect of 
the existence of the center in Hawaii 
is that grantees from Asian and Pacific 
countries live, work, study, play to- 
gether. In so doing, they come to 
know each other and to gain insights 
into each other’s culture in ways which 
extend far beyond the normal attend- 
ance at a mainland university, where 
they would be apt to seek the company 
of fellow-nationals attending the uni- 
versity and of American students. 
This unusual interchange at the East- 
West Center provides a breadth and 
depth of communication which is 
really unique. I would argue that this 
is an element of the educational proc- 
ess which benefits not only the grantee’s 
country of origin, but the other Asian/ 
Pacific states here represented, as well 
as the U.S. As such, this builds an 
intercultural awareness which can lead 
to closer cooperation between these 
countries in the future, as the center’s 
alumni assume leadership roles in 
their homelands. 

The East-West Center is a testi- 
mony to the hope that we can live 
more decently, more sensibly in the 
future. The world is getting tired of 
old ideologies, and the center, with its 
new educational spirit, can help solve 
the problems of training for world 
citizenship. As the U.S. comes to 
recognize the indispensable part that 
education plays in world peace and 
security, the role of the East-West 
Center will be a crucial one. 

In its five-sided organizational struc- 
ture, the East-West Center, moreover, 
provides in one institution the means 
to meet many of the educational needs 
of the countries from which the 
grantees come. The Institute of Ad- 
vanced Projects provides common 
ground for association and research 
by scholars already competent in their 
fields. The Institute for Student In- 
terchange extends the knowledge of 
important Asian languages and cul- 
tures for American students, and of 
English and American studies for 
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Asian/Pacific grantees, thus enhanc- 
ing the ability to communicate and to 
understand on an international plane 
which I earlier suggested was a hall- 
mark of a good higher educational 
system. 


The Institute for Technical Inter- 
change bases its programs on the im- 
mediate needs and problems of par- 
ticipating areas, particularly the 
Pacific islands. As such, it particularly 
trains middle-level specialists in the 
practical skills required in health and 
medical technology, small businesses, 
resource development, vocational edu- 
cation, and the myriad activities vital 
to the economy of the area. The 
conference programs of the various 
institutes and the center itself serve 
to bring together a wide variety of 
professional groups from the U.S. and 
Asian nations. Finally, the publica- 
tions of the Center Press—original 
works, the East-West Export Books 
program of university press volumes, 
and the paperback reprints of Ameri- 
can scholarly works under the Center 
Edition imprint—serve to advance the 
interchange of ideas through the 
printed medium and thus to enhance 
the role of the center in an important 
area of communication and of edu- 
cation which is an integral element of 
a balanced higher educational institu- 
tion. 


Now the center is entering upon 
a new phase which will be watched 
with lively interest by educators and 
others concerned with the develop- 
ment process, both in the United 
States and abroad. I refer to the use 
of all or several of the institutes and 
facilities to seek to solve major prob- 
lems of Asian-American concern. This 
problem-oriented approach is new to 
the center. It is extremely interesting 
to the State Department and to Am. 
It extends educational development 
through mutual endeavors, at varying 
levels, in the solution of real problems. 
It is an imaginative deployment of 
resources in a pragmatic way, and it 
should enable the center to continue 
to act as innovator at a level of aca- 
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demic excellence. I am confident the 
lessons learned in the course of this 
new approach will be valuable for the 
developing and developed countries 
of the area. We shall cooperate as we 
can, within the limits of budget strin- 
gencies. I congratulate the adminis- 
tration of the center for its imagina- 
tive foresight in engaging the energies 
and resources here in this endeavor. 


There are many people in the 
Congress and in the White House who 
believe as I do in the future of the 
center. It is in very good hands, in 
the country and in Honolulu. I give 
thanks for it as an instrument of for- 
eign relations and world peace. 


CONCLUSION 


I said at the outset that a central 
objective of U.S. foreign policy was 
to help create the needed educational 
base in developing countries so that 
they could more readily develop the 
skills and assimilate the knowledge 
necessary to their economic advance. 
I do not want to leave you with the 
impression this concern is a matter 
for the government, solely or even 
primarily; quite the contrary. If we 
are to make progress with education, 
we must engage the interest and par- 
ticipation of private citizens in busi- 
ness, in universities, in research in- 
stitutions, in organizations such as the 
Friends of the East-West Center. In 
fact, we do this now: 95 percent of 
the success of the programs supported 
by my bureau depends on what pri- 
vate citizens will do voluntarily. We 
may pay, in whole or part, for this 
participation, but these educators, ar- 
tists, students, professionals carry out 
their tasks in their own way, and out 
of a true sense of commitment. I 
believe that more and more of these 
efforts will be carried out by the pri- 
vate sector. I think the government 
must ask universities, businesses, foun- 
dations, voluntary organizations to do 
what they can do best, what they 
want to do because it is an extension 
of their regular activities, when these 
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activities are compatible with or in 
support of the government’s interests. 
Finally, I believe the government 
should find ways to support and en- 
courage these private activities with- 
out encumbering them with the kinds 
of restrictions which are inherent in 
a large bureaucracy under a system of 
checks and balances. 

I THINK we may be moving in this 
direction. I hope so, for it is as we 
engage a wider private American in- 


terest in these international educa- 
tional roles that we can make a better 
contribution to the educational and 
economic development of the develop- 
ing countries. This, it seems to me, is 
so clearly in our interest that to state 
it is to make the argument. For 
otherwise the disparity between rich 
and poor nations will be even greater, 
and the peace and stability we seek 
will be all the less likely. 





National Review Board 
for the East-West Center 


The Secretary of State has an- 
nounced the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the National Review Board for 
the Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange Between East and West. 

Reappointed to the Board are: 


Joun A. Burns, chairman, Governor 
of Hawaii 


Rev. Laurence J. McGintey, S.]J., 
vice president, St. Peter’s College 


Hunc Wo Cuneo, chairman, board of 
directors, Aloha Airlines 


Roy E. Larsen, chairman, executive 
committee, Time, Inc. 


Mary W. Lasker, president, Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation 


Orro N. Miter, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Co. of California 


Locan Witson, president, American 
Council on Education 


New appointments are: 


C. C. Capacan, former chairman, 
board of regents, University of Hawaii 


James H. McCrockxuin, president, 
Southwest Texas State College 


Paut A. MILLER, Assistant Secretary 
for Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


Epwarp NAKAMURA, chairman, board 
of regents, University of Hawaii 


Wituiam S. RicHarpson, Chief Jus- 
tice, Supreme Court of Hawaii 


Joun D. RockeFEL_er 3d, chairman, 
board of trustees, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion 

Witt1am Matson Roru, Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations 


Joseru R. SMILey, president, Univer- 
sity of Colorado 


The National Review Board was 
established in February 1965 to repre- 
sent the national interest in reviewing 
the programs and operations of the 
East-West Center and advising the 
Secretary of State on this Government 
program in the field of international 
education. 

The East-West Center, located on 
the campus of the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu, was established 
by congressional legislation in 1960 
to promote better relations and under- 
standing between the United States 
and the nations of Asia and the Pacific 
through cooperative study, training, 
and research. The Center provides 
grants, mainly to graduate students, to 
implement these expressed objectives. 
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In her description of Antioch’s program for study abroad Miss Oldt stresses 
the values of interinstitutional cooperation—the necessity and the impor- 
tance of associations both with other U.S. institutions and also with foreign 


universities. 


Antioch Education Abroad: 
The First Decade 


by ESTHER A. OLDT 


HE International Education Act 

has spurred American colleges 
and universities to examine alternative 
methods of effective international edu- 
cation at all levels. Concerned educa- 
tors may find some features of one 
undergraduate program abroad useful 
to consider. 

Antioch College is not a typical in- 
stitution, but three aspects of its dec- 
ade of experience with undergradu- 
ates abroad seem to me to have general 
relevance: first, a wide variety of as- 
sociations with other organizations 
which enlarge competence and finan- 
cial and operating bases; second, ex- 
periments with work as a planned pro- 
gram ingredient; and third, attempts 
to gage the effectiveness of the plan 
in fulfilling stated objectives, through 
research and other self-examination 
methods. I shall attempt to deal with 
each aspect in turn, but they are so 





EstHER A. O pt, professor of inter- 
national education at Antioch College, 
became the director of Antioch Edu- 
cation Abroad when the program be- 
gan in 1956. She has degrees from Al- 
ma College and the University of 
Michigan, and has also studied in Aus- 
tria, England, France, and Italy. For 
the past 3 years she has been engaged 
in research and evaluation of under- 
graduate studies abroad and their im- 
pact on the home institution. 
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interwoven in the fabric of the pro- 
gram that they must also be inter- 
woven in my discussion. 

Let me begin with a brief synopsis 
of Antioch Education Abroad, of 
which I became director in 1956, un- 
der President Samuel B. Gould, who 
has since introduced overseas programs 
in both California and New York 
State universities. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education helped 
launch Antioch’s experiment, which 
posed several questions. Could the 
plan become self-supporting, institu- 
tionally, with no greater cost to stu- 
dents abroad than at home? Could 
Antioch’s alternating study and work 
plan be continued abroad? Would it 
have special value or unforeseen draw- 
backs? Research and regular exami- 
nation of results, equal credits toward 
degrees, inclusion of all fields, cooper- 
ation with other institutions, were all 
features of the plan. 

To compress facts and figures of a 
decade: enrollments in Aga’ (Antioch 
Education Abroad) rose from 70 in 
1957 to the present 200-250 a year. 


* Since 1959, AEA has been a college en- 
rollment classification designating any col- 
lege credits, academic and/or extramural, 
earned outside the continental United 
States, except Canada. Further informa- 
tion about program operations, statistical 
summaries, and the like can be secured by 
writing Antioch Education Abroad, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, 45387. 
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The operation supports itself from tui- 
tions which pay student costs abroad 
and institutional overhead. For stu- 
dents, differentials in earning power 
and lure of travel often make costs 
higher than at home, but need not, 
with scholarships and loans geared to 
special needs abroad. Fifty percent of 
current Antioch graduates have partic- 
ipated in Ara. The cumulative total 
since 1956 is approaching 2,000, with 
a majority having both studied and 
worked abroad. 

These figures for only one college 
indicate something of the extent to 
which overseas universities assist U.S. 
institutions in their programs abroad. 
Our 2,000 Antiochians represent a 
sizable contribution from European, 
African, Asian, and Latin American 
universities, and a wide range of as- 
sistance from nonacademic organiza- 
tions as well. 


INTERINSTITUTIONAL COOPERATION 


I should like to discuss interinstitu- 
tional cooperation in its broadest sense, 
then, to show how associations with 
both foreign and U.S. institutions have 
been important to us. 

Antioch’s University Studies in 
Mexico could never have been estab- 
lished, or continued, without support 
and cooperation from the University 
of Guanajuato, even though we run 
our own program in a building we 
lease for the purpose. This plan differs 
from others of Antioch Education A- 
broad in that it follows the campus 
3-month unit. Ten to 20 students a 
quarter can earn in Mexico credits 
equivalent to a term of study or work 
in the United States. Nearly all the 
staff and professors are Mexican. Stu- 
dents live with Mexican families, are 
expected to operate in Spanish, but 
come together for daily classes so that 
the degree of assimilation into the 
Mexican community varies widely 
with different individuals and groups. 

In one sense, this 3-month span is a 
compressed and intensified version of 
longer Antioch programs, in that it 


provides daily alternation between di- 
rect experience and classroom study 
of another culture and language. The 
essence of our educational philosophy 
is interaction of the academic and 
nonacademic: immediate use of lan- 
guage, for example, as a participant in 
a family, in a community. But also 
we believe that for college-level edu- 
cation, direct experience is not suffi- 
cient in itself. Raw data and personal 
observations must be examined and 
checked against other data in the light 
of theory and history. In that our 
Mexican program provides such a set- 
ting, it is a valid sample of the meth- 


It is however a limited sample. No 
3-month program includes the cycle 
of adjustments required of students 
away a year or more. The term ends 
about the time initial excitement and 
stimulus wear thin, when students on 
longer programs must buckle down to 
grim realities of language confusions, 
loneliness, and strangeness of foreign 
universities. The 3-month program is 
safer, less demanding. Ideally, it is an 
introduction to Latin America, to be 
explored more deeply in subsequent 
work or university study. Actually, 
about 50 percent do include further 
experience abroad as undergraduates. 
Even 3 months in Mexico have con- 
siderable impact on participants, but 
they impose on the host community 
a series of recurring problems. The cy- 
cle requires a high degree of tolerance 
and support from university and com- 
munity, since the program must have 
university-level instructors and accept- 
ance of students into Mexican fami- 
lies. 

In a previous article for Exchange* 
I described some difficulties with U.S. 
undergraduate plans in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Antioch has not escaped such com- 
munication and programing problems. 
It is a tribute to the tolerance and 
good will on both sides, perhaps most 
of all to the patience and skill of Li- 


*“1).S. Undergraduates in Latin Amer- 
ica: A Report and a Critique,” Fall 1967, 
pil. 
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cenciado Romero-Yllades, our Mexi- 
can director, that the degree of mutual 
cooperation has increased over the 
years, with major emphasis on mutual 
advantages rather than differences. 

Thus the University of Guanajuato, 
seeking to raise academic standards 
and quality of participants in its sum- 
mer school for foreigners, turned over 
recruiting, advising, and crediting to 
the Great Lakes Colleges Association 
(Guica) for which Antioch is Latin 
American administrator. 


SPONSORING ASSOCIATIONS 


In Guca we have another kind of 
consortium among U.S. colleges and 
universities. The 1966 edition of Un- 
dergraduate Study Abroad published 
by Ite listed 27 cooperative arrange- 
ments sponsoring undergraduate pro- 
grams abroad. 

Such associations may afford solu- 
tions to two major puzzles that con- 
front most institutions contemplating 
overseas extensions: first, control of 
academic quality of studies not super- 
vised directly by campus faculty; and 
second, financing adequate support 
and supervision of students far from 
home—especially acute in non-Euro- 
pean areas. Few colleges,.even uni- 
versities, have ready-made resources 
for advising, planning, and orientation 
on campus or, if experienced person- 
nel are available, sufficient money to 
send staff abroad and still maintain 
home programs intact. 

That associations create problems as 
well as advantages cannot be disputed. 
But they have given positive assist- 
ance to us in areas in which we were 
not prepared to operate alone. 

Financial grants which would never 
be considered for separate members 
may be made to associations. It was 
to help build regional competence in 
non-Western studies that the Ford 
Foundation supported Earlham and 
Antioch Colleges in a venture which 
later expanded to 12 members, the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association. The 
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early Asian studies focused on faculty 
seminars and travel, on increase of lan- 
guage teaching and library resources, 
and sharing visiting lecturers and facul- 
ty. These preceded an undergraduate 
program in Japan, now administered 
by Earlham for all Gica colleges. To 
illustrate its operation: Antioch stu- 
dents may enroll at Earlham for a 
term’s preparation, including Japa- 
nese language. They receive Antioch 
credits and pay Antioch tuition, but 
at every step they must be accepted 
and evaluated by Earlham. 

Similarly, as I indicated, Antioch is 
Gtca’s Latin American administrator 
both for the Guanajuato summer 
school and for an academic year pro- 
gram in cooperation with several uni- 
versities in Bogota, Columbia. 

A few Antioch students have en- 
rolled abroad under other Gtca col- 
leges: Kalamazoo, in Sierra Leone; 
and Kenyon, in American University, 
Beirut. Plans for further extensions in 
Africa and Asia are now being con- 
sidered. Gica is also tackling recurring 
financial and administrative problems: 
for example, who pays deficits if pro- 
grams serving all 12 colleges are in- 
sufficiently supported by student en- 
rollments? What are the responsibilities 
of members for recruiting? 

Obviously, all institutional cooper- 
ation requires acceptance of judg- 
ments, decisions, and practices other 
than those of one home campus, and a 
lessening of traditional jealousies and 
suspicions among disciplines as well as 
between faculties. Such areas are less 
likely to be quicksands in which pro- 
grams are lost if cooperation can be 
based on similar academic standards, 
with broad agreements on educational 
programing and objectives. In my 
opinion successful arrangements de- 
pend on maintenance of a nice bal- 
ance between controls necessary to in- 
sure one’s own institutional integrity 
and sufficient imagination and flex- 
ibility to allow for programs requiring 
somewhat unorthodox methods. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 


An Antioch method considered un- 
orthodox by most institutions is em- 
phasis on work experience as an im- 
portant part of a total educational pro- 
gram. I have explained some of the 
philosophy underlying our attempts to 
achieve interaction between communi- 
ty and classroom in Mexico. The same 
ideas are basic to student work abroad. 
I believe our experience with it dem- 
onstrates values which other educators 
may want to consider. 

Let me illustrate with typical sched- 
ules for French and German programs 
12-15 months long: first, language 
refresher courses of 8-12 weeks; sec- 
ond, 8-12 weeks on a job; third, en- 
rollment in a university—Besangon, 
Montpellier, or Neuchatel, for the 
French-speaking, Tuebingen for Ger- 
man. Special examinations, an Anti- 
och group seminar, and independent 
study or community projects fulfill one 
or several of our institutional needs 
not covered by the foreign university. 

Consider, for example, the case of 
our most successful student in France 
last year. He had had very good em- 
ployer ratings and academic achieve- 
ment slightly above average when he 
left campus in April at the end of his 
second year. Six years of French, four 
in high school and two in college, still 
did not put him in the advanced level 
of the audiovisual course he followed 
during May and June, when he lived 
with a local French family. From July 
through September he was general 
handyman among a staff of five work- 
ers in a French Students’ Center lo- 
cated in a Louis XIV chateau. His 
own estimate of the job: “a wonderful 
way to learn French, great people to 
work with, many interesting groups to 
meet and talk with, much time to visit 
Paris, varied muscle-building work 
beneath the smiling French sun.” 
Thanks to introductions by his em- 
ployer, his Paris visits included several 
invitations to coffee or lunch with 
French families of widely varying 
social levels. “The thing that struck 


me most,” he wrote, “was the formal- 
ity with which I was received.” 

The most striking result of his work 
period was in language. When he re- 
turned to the university in November 
—and to his French family—his en- 
trance examinations placed him in the 
highest language level for foreign stu- 
dents, the Cours Supérieur, in remark- 
able contrast to his standing in the 
spring. 

He was expected to produce for 
extramural credit * a “document indi- 
cating immersion in the foreign cul- 
ture in some more personal way than 
through classroom and library study.” 
He chose to make a film of his French 
family, “or more correctly, a home 
movie. . . . I found it a good way... 
[to explore] a portion of the culture of 
France that interested me, namely, 
family life. . . .” He presented the 
movie to the Antioch seminar, “with 
comments that led to a good discus- 
sion,” his French program supervisor 
wrote, and concluded, “He made con- 
tinuous and regular improvements in 
his field . . . and reached by the end 
of this year an outstanding level .. . 
probably the best student of the year.” 

The German university calendar’s 
2-month break between semesters pro- 
vides an almost perfect opportunity 
for a pattern of alternation between 
study and work. Partly because many 
science majors with technical skills 
choose Germany, partly because of 
economic factors and more advanced 
language levels, spring term jobs may 
be fairly advanced. 

Language competence is not the 
only, or even the most significant, gain 
from such jobs, however. 


UNDERSTANDING ANOTHER CULTURE 


Anthropologists point out that be- 
fore a stranger can begin to under- 


* Extramural is the term for credits 
earned by acceptable-to-excellent perform- 
ance of nonclassroom projects, usually a 
regular job in a normal work setting. 
Abroad, acquisition of language and cul- 
ture skills may be considered for extramural 
rather than academic credit. 
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stand the culture of a community he 
must be accepted into it. A student, 
whether bent on the disciplined ob- 
servation of the scientist, or on every- 
day communication and human un- 
derstanding, applies this principle 
when he works in a strange com- 
munity. As a worker, he is identified 
with his task and is so accepted even 
if he cannot speak fluently. His own 
attitudes are affected—he is not dis- 
oriented in time and place to the ex- 
tent he is when he travels, since he 
adopts the regular rhythms of his co- 
workers. 

If he can both master the routines 
and keep sharp perceptions, he can 
soon observe similarities and differ- 
ences in his own customs and attitudes, 
and begin to understand their history 
and traditions. Such experiences may 
then have real impact on his thinking 
and feeling. 

The “if? is important. Most stu- 
dents do not immediately perceive pat- 
terns and consequences in repetitive 
tasks, and need both practice and 
trained guidance. 

Here programing becomes very im- 
portant. If it can include such pro- 
cesses abroad, it can help solve prob- 
lems of limited or too specialized 
offerings of universities which do not 
lend themselves to all undergraduate 
program needs. When we move out 
of the reasonably familiar European 
settings, especially into Africa and 
Asia, programing and operating prob- 
lems are very different from those in 
Antioch centers with resident super- 
visors. Economic, educational, and 
political patterns are different. Amer- 
ican students should not take jobs 
which might deprive nationals of the 
country—even if legally permitted to 
take such employment. The uni- 
versities begun on French or British 
patterns in dependent colonies are 
rapidly changing under nationalist 
surges and are often even less suitable 
to undergraduate needs than the old 
models. 

Yet programs are possible even in 
such areas—and most of us think they 
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are important as well as possible. But 
they must be handled carefully at 
every stage. 

Here I want to point again to values 
to be found in cooperation with other 
institutions, and in extension of the 
principles—even though practices and 
applications must be different—of ex- 
plorations of cultures through non- 
classroom means. Jobs need not be 
paid ones; they may fill seasonal short- 
ages; they may be very specially con- 
ceived to enrich community resources 
—but these can be arranged only by 
knowledgeable, usually local, people. 

Some of Antioch’s most valuable as- 
sociations have been with more tra- 
ditionally “academic” institutions than 
ours which have been highly successful 
in using work or supervised field proj- 
ects, to enrich academic learning in 
areas limited by language or custom. 
I have mentioned Earlham’s program 
in Japan. Earlham College belongs to 
a Quaker tradition which uses service 
projects—work camps, group sharing 
—to make tangible its religious and 
philosophic principles. It was natural 
for Earlham to include student work— 
on farms, in village rehabilitation 
projects, with families. For Antioch 
students—as for others, I am sure— 
these are often the most significant 
parts of a year in Japan, since lan- 
guage problems limit advanced study 
except in English. 

The Wisconsin program in India, 
in which a few Antioch students have 
participated, is also excellent in ful- 
filling our purposes better than we 
could ourselves. The University of 
Wisconsin provides facilities for lan- 
guage learning and orientation beyond 
our capacities, and superior staff 
supervision in India—and it incor- 
porates village or urban field projects 
to expand university classroom learn- 
ing. 

Such examples seem to me to point 
to some exciting possibilities for com- 
bining resources of great universities 
with the individualization possible to 
small colleges, which might result in 
far greater impacts on citizens and 
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leaders of the future than has been 
possible in the past. 


SELF-EVALUATION 


Now let me turn to our self-evalua- 
tion efforts. I can do little more than 
note two general methods and illus- 
trate with a few examples. 

One type is a regularly recurring 
process carried out by campus com- 
mittees of students, faculty, and ad- 
uinistrators. Several years before the 
AEA program per se opened, such 
groups began to determine statements 
of objectives, programing methods, 
standards for acceptance into the pro- 
gram, geographic spread and limita- 
tions, and the like. Recent committees 
have reexamined established pro- 
grams, student reactions to them, ef- 
fectiveness of staff operations, and 
validity of methods and objectives. 

The staff itself convenes regularly, 
usually in units appropriate to deal 
with common problems. The past 
fortnight, however, saw new proce- 
dures, with almost the entire staff— 
U.S., British, French, German, and 
Mexican—together on the campus. 
With Barrett Hollister, Director of 
International Studies, Antioch’s Presi- 
dent Dixon, the deans, professors, and 
students, they covered comprehensive 
agenda all had helped prepare, rang- 
ing through communication problems, 
campus attitudes, and overseas 
realities, to language and orientation 
courses, health insurance, jobs, sem- 
inars, university developments—an 
exhausting, stimulating, depressing, 
exhilarating process, often itself an 
example par excellence of problems of 
crosscultural communication. 

One day’s sessions were devoted to 
whether we might use more work than 
in the past, with jobs a departure 
point for academic studies, instead of 
the opposite approach. One example: 
a biology student who worked 6 
months in an African mission hospital, 
whose supervisor asked her to study 
nutrition deficiencies arising out of the 
dietary habits of the local tribe. Her 


subjects were children in the hospital 
and in the village. She gathered the 
data for the hospital, but she emerged 
also with a much sharper awareness 
than any course grade could have 
given of her deficiencies in techniques 
and background—as well as recogni- 
tion of her increased skill in working 
with children. 

Could we, our staff asked, have 
more and better planned projects of 
this nature, in a variety of activities 
depending on area needs? Could we 
expand our own competence as well 
as that of our students in so doing? 

This is one example of how group 
deliberations may affect institutional 
planning. Other methods employ more 
usual research techniques. 

Most of our early studies related 
directly to urgent needs for data af- 
fecting administrative and policy de- 
cisicns such as foreign language in- 
struction. The Mexico program was 
so dependent on Spanish language 
that John Cobb, the first Mexican 
director, worked for several years with 
foreign language teachers on campus, 
experimenting with teaching tech- 
niques, exchanging staff, and later, 
comparing campus and Guanajuato 
learning rates with College Entrance 
Examination Board scores as bases for 
joint studies. 

The director of European programs, 
E. Gwen Gardner, analyzed early cases 
of failures and near failures (with- 
drawals, breakdowns, or unsatisfactory 
work or study) to clarify criteria for 
selection, and for program planning 
and supervision abroad. Her studies, 
with others directed by Ruth Chur- 
chill, college examiner, materially af- 
fected the Antioch centers described 
above. 

My own recent concerns have been 
with non-European programs. Data 
gathered for such examining form a 
nucleus for future studies as well as 
those now in process. 

Two projects are partially com- 
pleted: one a study of Antioch stu- 
dents’ perceptions of the family-living 
component of the Mexico program; 
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the other, analysis of some 255 re- 
sponses to questionnaires sent AEA 
alumni in 1964. The primary purpose 
was to test whether stated institutional 
aims for the AEA program seemed to 
be achieved in so far as could be de- 
termined by attitudes and perceptions 
of participants themselves. The re- 
sponses formed the basis of a paper 
prepared by Lois R. Sparks and Esther 
A. Oldt for research committee work- 
shops at the NAFsa annual meeting in 
Houston in 1967. 

Results must be incomplete, since 
only after-several years can there be 
evidence to substantiate opinions. 
Most experience was too recent for 
respondents to have any long-range 
perspective; very few had yet settled 
in permanent occupations and com- 
munity activities. What evidence 
emerged vindicates college aims, how- 
ever, in that practically all believed 
experiences abroad to have had tre- 
mendous impact on their personal 
philosophies and social attitudes; only 
a minority noted effects on vocational 
choices and the like. 

At present, two new studies of con- 
siderable extent are under way. One, 
under Raymond L. Gorden, Antioch’s 
chief planner and propellant in Latin 
America, is centered in Bogota, 





Colombia. A grant from the Office of 
Education is enabling him to continue 
explorations of nonlanguage barriers 
to understanding between North and 
South Americans. He envisions also 
establishment of larger and more ex- 
tensive research facilities related to 
interuniversity cooperation in the 
Americas. 

The other project, closely tied into 
campus operations, is the basis for 
graduate studies for Paula Spier, one 
of the first staff members of Aza. Her 
research is aimed at more precise evi- 
dence on selection criteria. It involves 
gathering and recording information 
about some 500 students who have en- 
gaged in full-year programs abroad, 
from 1957 through 1966, and con- 
structing prediction and performance 
scales. 


IN concLusIon, I turn again to the 
matter of interinstitutional coopera- 
tion, this time to say that we in under- 
graduate education abroad know all 
too little about each other. Though 
our programs vary drastically in aims 
and methods, I believe that we might 
still learn a good deal from each other. 
This article is one attempt at com- 
munication. 





. . . We in government would like to be able to be of help to the 
academic community but stay out of its way at the same time, so 
that government does not intrude in the wrong way into the uni- 
versity field. But we continue to need from the university not only 
ideas and trained people, but also the tremendous contribution that 
this community continues to make to the solidarity of man. We are 
going to come to a point where those things that are common to 
homo sapiens are going to be increasingly important, and the issues 
that divide are going to be less important. I believe there is room 
for substantially greater initiative in international affairs to dis- 
cover those things which have nothing to do with ideology or na- 
tional frontiers, those things in which all men have a deep common 
interest .. . . Little by little those great common interests may put a 
restraining hand on the more violent nature of man and give us a 


chance to build some peace. 


—Secretary of State Dean Rusk, “Common Concerns of 
the Government and the Universities,” in Higher Edu- 


cation and Public International Service 
Council on Education, 1967). 
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“The history of the international interchange of students . 
the broader history of international relations in education. What we are 





. . forms part of 


doing today is derived, consciously or unconsciously, from the efforts of our 
predecessors.” Dr. Brickman summarizes this history from ancient times 
when students from Asia Minor journeyed to the North Indian University 
of Taxila right up to the foreign students of today in the United States who, 
in addition to their own studies, are “helping children understand their 


native cultures.” 


Historical Framework of 


International Student Interchange 


by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


I: is appropriate, in dealing with an 
educational question, to take note 
of the context of history. This is so, 
not only because of the need to estab- 
lish an intellectual reference for any 
problem involving an activity taking 
place in a school but also to link the 
present to the past by some sort of 
continuum. No idea, however orig- 
inal it may appear, is ever born in a 
vacuum. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION DEFINED 


First, it would be convenient to de- 
fine international education as a term 
referring to “the various types of in- 
dividual and group relationships in 
intellectual, scholastic, and cultural 
affairs involving two or more na- 
tions.” ! In a narrower and more con- 





* William W. Brickman, Introduction to 
the History of International Educational 
Relations (New York: Ford Foundation, 
1960), p. 1. 


ventional sense, international educa- 
tion is the umbrella designation for a 
variety of cooperative activities by 
countries, such as teacher and student 
exchange, school aid to the newer 
nations, and schools and universities 
with several nationalities among their 
faculties and students. In addition, 
one may apply the term international 
education to the instruction of foreign 
civilization and world understanding, 
the work of organizations such as 
Unesco, the foreign informational 
and cultural services of a government, 
and many other types of work in 
which there is an impact of ideas 
across geographical frontiers. 
Historically, international education 
may be said to have begun in ancient 
times and to have continued through 
the periods of human development to 


¢ This article is an abbreviation of a por- 
tion of the writer’s report “Foreign Stu- 
dents in American Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools,” to be published by the 
International House of Philadelphia. 
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our own period.? Indeed, one may say 
in the same breath that the history of 
student exchange is almost coeval with 
that of the broad field of international 
education. Thus, the oldest and best 
known institution of higher education 
in early Indian history, the University 
of Taxila (or Takshasila), which 
existed from about 600 B.C. to 70 A.D. 
and perhaps even beyond to 250 A.D., 
offered a cosmopolitan course of study, 
including Persian and Greek language 
and lore. This North Indian uni- 
versity, which was visited by Alex- 
ander the Great, attracted students 
from Asia Minor and other areas. 
Also of interest is the fact that Taxila 
required its graduates to travel 
abroad. 

Possibly even more of an interna- 
tional impact was exerted by the Uni- 
versity of Nalanda, which flourished in 
North India from about 450 A.D. to 
the end of the 12th century. This “Ox- 
ford of Buddhist India,” as it was 
called by Professor Ralph Turner of 
the History Department of Yale Uni- 
versity, was an international center of 
higher learning in that it served stu- 
dents from Ceylon, China, Japan, 
Java, Korea, Sumatra, Tibet, and 
Tokhara. Significantly, Taxila and 
Nalanda functioned in international 
education many centuries before the 
rise of the better known medieval uni- 


“a a detailed survey, see ibid., pp. 44— 
167. 
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versities, which are usually acclaimed 
as the pioneers in the crosscultural 
transfer of learning. 

Not to be overlooked are the inter- 
national student bodies of the Palestin- 
ian and Babylonian Jewish academies 
from the Second Commonwealth at 
least through the 6th century of the 
current era. Moreover, in ancient 
times, institutions with a cosmopolitan 
population existed in Persia, Arabia, 
Moslem Spain, Africa, and China. 
With the presence of foreign students 
and teachers at a particular institu- 
tion, one might infer cultural contacts 
with the population, including chil- 
dren. There is no evidence, so far as 
can be determined, of any organized 
efforts to promote crosscultural under- 
standing between the foreigners and 
the natives. 

Before leaving the ancient period, it 
is good to note the international 
higher educational centers at Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Athens, Autun in 
central France, Berytus, Caesarea in 
Palestine, Constantinople, Marseilles, 
Rhodes, Rome, Smyrna, and Tarsus. * 
At the University of Athens, an out- 
growth of Plato’s Academy and Aris- 
totle’s Lyceum, the foreign students 
organized themselves during the 4th 
century A.D. into chorot, which might 
be translated as groups or clubs or 
even fraternities. On many occasions 
these groups intermingled socially and 
intellectually with each other and pos- 
sibly, one might venture to extra- 
polate, with Greeks within and with- 
out the university. The works of 
Philostratus, Libanius, and Eunapius 
bear witness to the activities of these 
groups, including the academic orien- 
tation and counseling of newly arrived 
students from back home. In many 
ways the students who were wise in the 
ways of academic life served as foreign 
student advisers over a millennium 
and a half before the term was coined. 


* See Clarence A. Forbes, “Ancient Uni- 
versities and Student Life,” Classical Jour- 
nal, Vol. 28, March 1933, pp. 414-16. 
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STUDENT MIGRATION IN EUROPE 


Most familiar to students of history 
is the multinational composition of 
the professional and student bodies in 
the medieval European universities. 
Many monographs attest to the great 
interest in the migration of students all 
over Western Europe from the 12th 
through the 15th century. The par- 
ticular feature of student life in the 
Middle Ages was the nations, associa- 
tions of countrymen organized for 
mutual aid and protection. In some 
instances, as at the University of 
Bologna, the presence of a large num- 
ber of nationalities led to the organ- 
ization of subnations. The French ed- 
ucational historian Gabriel Compayré 
summed up well the internationalism 
of the medieval universities when he 
wrote of a “United States of Uni- 
versities.” 

International contacts in education, 
science, and culture continued in force 
in parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe 
into the modern period during those 
periods called the Renaissance, 
Reformation, Counter-Reformation, 
and the Scientific Revolution. On the 
institutional level, however, there took 
place a gradual change from the cos- 
mopolitan to a national-centered uni- 
versity. Yet, even as the University of 
Paris was losing its international com- 
plexion, the Italian universities, 
especially Bologna, and the newly 
founded (1575) University of Leyden 


*E.g., Gray C. Boyce, The English- 
German Nation in the University of Paris 
in the Middle Ages (Bruges: Saint Cath- 
erine Press, 1927); Alexander Budinszky, 
Die Universitat Paris und die Fremden an 
derselben im Mittelalter (Berlin: Hertz, 
1876) Pearl Kibre, The Nations in the 
Mediaeval Universities (Cambridge: Med- 
iaeval Academy of America, 1948); A. 
Rastoul, L’internationale universitaire et la 
coopération intellectuelle au Moyen Age 
(Paris: Les Editions Internationales, 
1934); and Madeleine Toulouse, La Na- 
tion Anglaise-Allemande de Université de 
Paris, des origines a la fin du XVe siécle 
(Paris: Sirey, 1939). A longer list is given 
in William W. Brickman, “Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of the History of International Rela- 
tions in Higher Education,” Paedagogica 
Historica, V (1965), No. 1, 164-82. 


in Holland replaced it as international 
higher educational centers. 

Illustrative of the international im- 
pact of the Italian universities was 
that they were the almae matres of 
such outstanding Northern scholars as 
Roelf Agricola, Johann Reuchlin, Ul- 
rich von Hutten, Thomas Linacre, 
John Colet, Jerome de Busleyden, and 
William Harvey. The renowned sci- 
entist of the 17th century, Galileo 
Galilei, “drew more than two thou- 
sand of the intellectual flower of 
Europe to his lectures on physics at 
the University of Padua.”® Leyden 
taught, from 1575 to 1875, at least 
18,000 from 16 foreign nations.® 
Among these were some of the Puritan 
Fathers of New England and the 
future president of the United States, 
John Quincy Adams. 

Contributing to the growth of inter- 
nationalism in education, culture, and 
science during the 17th century were 
the revulsion from the devastation of 
the Thirty Years’ War, the popularity 
of the international language idea, the 
development of international law, and 
the influence of ideas of such thinkers 
and educators as Francis Bacon and 
Jan Amos Comenius. Another factor 
was the growing popularity of Euro- 
pean travel and study by young men 
of the upper classes, especially the 
Grand Tour of the 18th century. 
Furthermore, influences emanated 
from the ideas on world peace and 
international cooperation propagated 
in the 18th century by Immanuel Kant 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and from 
the introduction into Europe of In- 
dian and Chinese art and literature. 
Slowly but perceptibly, owing to these 
events as well as the efforts of Leibniz, 
Goldsmith, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Goethe, and others, the cultural bar- 
riers between East and West were be- 
ginning to be breached. Finally, within 


5 James T. Shotwell, The Long Way to 
Freedom (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1960), p. 299. 

°G. D. J. Schotel, De Academie te 
Leiden in de 16°, 17° en 18° eeuw (Haar- 
lem: Kruseman and Willink, 1875), p. 279. 
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Europe itself, Rousseau had links with 
Poland, while Leibniz and Diderot, 
among others, had contacts with Rus- 
sia. 
As may well be understood, the pres- 
ence of foreign students in a university 
town gave rise to problems and inci- 
dents, some of an unpleasant nature. 
During the Middle Ages there were 
frequent town vs. gown riots with the 
periodic involvement of foreigners. On 
the more pleasant side, an English 
medical student of the University of 
Padua, John Finch, was appointed 
professor of anatomy at the University 
of Pisa in 1659, two years after re- 
ceiving his degree, and was elected to 
the celebrated Academia del Cimen- 
to.' 


RUSSIAN STUDENTS 


On the other hand, the Russian 
Government had continual trouble 
with the young people it sent abroad 
to study. Both Tsar Boris Godunov 
and Michael Romanov tried their best 
to persuade these students to return 
and help develop their native land. 
But it remained for Peter the Great to 
develop techniques which succeeded 
in getting the young Russians not 
merely to come back in the flesh but 
also with success in the kind of ex- 
cellent foreign training best suited for 
Russia’s future. Perhaps the out- 
standing example of the utility of a for- 
eign education for Russia was the 
career of the eminent scientist-poet, 
Mikhail V. Lomonosov, who had 
studied chemistry at the University of 
Marburg in Germany, and became in 
1755 a founder of the University of 
Moscow. Finally, during the 19th and 
early 20th centuries there was a deep 


7John W. Stoye, English Travellers 
Abroad, 1604-1667: Their Influence in 
English Society and Politics (London: 
Cape, 1952), p. 227. 

* The document of instructions by Peter 
the Great to young Russians sent to foreign 
institutions is reproduced in Valentin Giter- 
mann, Geschichte Russlands (Hamburg: 
_— Verlagsanstalt, 1949), II, 
408-9. 
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impact, by Russian students who at- 
tended foreign universities, on revolu- 
tionary ideology and ultimately the 
events leading to the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion of 1917. 

Coming back to the 18th century, 
it is worth recollecting that the dis- 
tinguished Swiss diplomat, Emmerich 
de Vattel (1714-1767), proposed in 
his Le droit des gens, published in 
1754, a type of Peace Corps dedicated 
to the more equitable diffusion of 
learning. This work was used as a 
textbook in American colleges and was 
the most frequently cited source in 
cases involving international law in 
American courts during the late 18th 
and early 19th century. As Vattel put 
it, ‘‘a learned nation, if applied to for 
masters and teachers in the sciences, 
by another nation desirous of shaking 
off its native barbarism, ought not to 
refuse such a request.” ® 

The 19th and the early 20th centu- 
ries were replete with theories, propo- 
sals, and activities in international edu- 
cation, too many even to be mentioned 
in a brief essay. Among these were the 
international influence of such peda- 
gogues as Pestalozzi, Herbart, Lan- 
caster, Froebel, Grundtvig, Mann, 
Spencer, Dewey, and Montessori; the 
growth of interest in comparative edu- 
cation and in the establishment of an 
international educational agency; the 
proliferation of noncommercial inter- 
national organizations of various kinds, 
congresses of learned men, fairs to 
promote commerce and culture, and 
student federations; the attraction of 
the German universities as centers of 
academic freedom for the instruction 
of professors and students in various 
subjects of learning, and as exemplars 
of excellence in research; the popu- 
larity of international languages such 
as Esperanto, Volapiik, and Ido; the 
initiation of a movement for peace 
education in elementary and secondary 
schools; the formation, in 1909, of the 








°Emerich [sic] de Vattel, The Law of 
Nations (Philadelphia: Johnson, 1859), 
Book II, chap. I, para. 6, p. 136. 
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Association for the International Inter- 
change of Students, a precursor of the 
movement between both World Wars; 
and the inauguration of the Rhodes 
Scholarships and those paid for by 
funds from the remission of the Boxer 
indemnity. 

From the end of World War I until 
the end of World War II the salient 
developments in international educa- 
tion included the furtherance of the 
various exchange activities of the pre- 
vious half-century; the establishment 
of institutes for instruction and re- 
search in foreign affairs; the cultural 
and educational efforts under the au- 
spices of the agencies of the League of 
Nations; the inauguration of inter- 
national cultural programs by the Uni- 
ted States, Great Britain, and other 
countries; the development of the In- 
ternational Students House (Interna- 
tional House) of Philadelphia, begun 
in 1910; the founding in 1919 of the 
Institute of International Education, 
with a subsidy from the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, for 
student and other types of internation- 
al exchange; the statistical growth of 
student interchange between European 
countries and the United States; and 
the increase of activity among educa- 
tors to effectuate in the elementary and 
secondary schools the principles and 
ideals of world peace and cooperation, 
intercultural goodwill, and knowl- 
edge of other national cultures than 
one’s own.’° 

The historical overview can be 
brought down to date by reference to 
Unesco; the explosion of the inter- 
national student population through 
the medium of intergovernmental, 
governmental, nongovernmental, and 


* Pertinent historical data may be found 
in Spencer Stoker, The Schools and Inter- 
national Understanding (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933) ; 
W. Reginald Wheeler, Henry H. King, and 
Alexander B. Davidson, eds., The Foreign 
Student in America (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1925); and William W. Brick- 
man, “International Education,” in Walter 
S. Monroe, ed., Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research (Rev. ed.; New York: 
Macmillan, 1950), pp. 618-21. 





private support; the establishment of 
international schools, universities, and 
research institutes; the growth of the 
international cultural and educational 
programs of many governments; the 
increase in aid to developing countries ; 
the promotion of international cooper- 
ation among universities; and numer- 
ous other ideas and developments. A 
fitting close to this enumeration might 
be the enactment by the U.S. Congress 
of the International Education Act of 
1966, which, unfortunately, it has not 
seen fit to finance as yet. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 


This historical setting seems to call 
for some additional relevant details 
from the past of international educa- 
tion. One concerns some of the work 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, which was founded in 
1910. Three years after the end of 
World War I, the Endowment 
launched a comprehensive study of 
“the spirit in which the schoolbooks 
most recently put into use among the 
ex-belligerent nations were conceived 
and written so far as the drama of 
1914-1918, its causes and its results 
were concerned.”?' The two volumes 
resulting from this inquiry were pub- 
lished in 1923 and 1927 under the title 
Enquéte sur les livres scolaires d’aprés 
guerre. According to the report by the 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations, 
“the Carnegie Endowment appears to 
have been the first private organization 
to have taken up the question of text- 
books after the war.”!? The combined 
volumes, over 1,100 pages in length, 
covered 23 countries, but omitted 
China, Japan, Canada, and the United 


“ Quoted in School Text-Book Revision 
and International Understanding (2d Eng- 
lish ed.; Paris: International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, 1933), p. 58. 

“Ibid. For a survey of the textbook re- 
vision movement, see I. James Quillen, 
Textbook Improvement and International 
Understanding (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948). 
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States. This survey was never com- 
pleted and the volumes went out of 
print not long after publication. 

Among the other pioneering con- 
tributions by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment to international education were 
the monthly periodical International 
Conciliation and the eight-volume 
series Studies in Universities and 
World Affairs published in the 1950's 
and 1960's and edited by the late How- 
ard E. Wilson, then of the Endow- 
ment and subsequently dean of the 
School of Education of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. It is note- 
worthy that Dr. Wilson, in his explor- 
atory survey for this series, made the 
point that his inquiry “clearly indi- 
cates that there is little correlation be- 
tween the number of foreign students 
on a campus and the effectiveness of 
their reception or their influence.”’** 

Since it is not feasible, within limi- 
ted space, to discuss all of the devel- 
opments in the interbellum and post- 
World War II context, it is instructive 
to consider at least some of the relevant 
ideas and procedures of the past sev- 
eral decades. 

One of the professionally most valu- 
able publications in international edu- 
cation was the 1937 yearbook Inter- 
national Understanding Through the 
Public-School Curriculum. In their 
chapter on the development of inter- 
national attitudes, Brunauer and Pres- 
cott state that “personal acquaintance 
with people of other lands, in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect, toler- 
ance, and interest, lays firm founda- 
tions for enlightened international at- 
titudes.”"** They urge the practice of 


% Howard E. Wilson, Universities and 
World Affairs (New York: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1951), 


“Esther C. Brunauer and Daniel A. 
Prescott, “The Development of Interna- 
tional Attitudes,” in I. L. Kandel and Guy 
M. Whipple, eds., The Thirty-Sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education: Part II, International 
Understanding Through the Public-School 
Curriculum (Bloomington, IIl.: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1937), p. 29. 
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teacher interchange because it “has 
the immediate value of bringing young 
people into contact with intelligent 
representatives of other lands and cul- 
tures; [and] it also has the secondary 
effect of equipping these representa- 
tives to become interpreters in their 
own countries of the peoples in whose 
schools they have taught.”** Here one 
can see an awareness of the existence 
of mutual international education. 
Stress on the significance of attitudes 
in international understanding was 
also given by Guy Stanton Ford, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Minnesota and subsequently editor of 
the American Historical Review: “The 
residue one seeks in teaching history, 
and especially in dealing with the his- 
tory of other peoples, is a way of think- 
ing and of approaching questions—an 
attitude.”’!¢ 


DANGEROUS STEREOTYPES 


Associated with attitude develop- 
ment is the question of stereotypes of 
other peoples. Fixed, fictitious images 
of entire nations can be detrimental 
to understanding, according to the re- 
port by the Committee on Internation- 
al Relations of the National Education 
Association: “In order to counteract 
attitudes which interfere with world- 
mindedness, it is necessary to bring 
young people into actual contact in 
many different ways with representa- 
tives of various national groups, to 
emphasize the common human quali- 
ties, and to build an awareness that 
human behavior is the product of the 
social milieu in which it occurs.”?" 


* Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

* Guy S. Ford, “History: Its General 
Function in the School,” in Kandel and 
Whipple, op. cit., p. 99. 

** Committee on International Relations, 
National Education Association, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and National Council for the 
Social Studies, Education for International 
Understanding in American Schools: Sug- 
gestions and Recommendations (Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 
1948), p. 85. 
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An internationally known social psy- 
chologist, Professor Otto Klineberg of 
Columbia University, conceded that 
stereotypes about peoples may be in- 
evitable, but he warned that they are 
dangerous even if they are favorable. 
Accordingly, he insisted that “in the 
long run, our educational attack must 
be against all forms of stereotyped 
thinking.” ’* With regard to the impact 
of direct contacts on international at- 
titudes, he states that, on the basis of 
“the available research . . . contacts do 
not have a favorable effect on atti- 
tudes unless such contacts are between 
persons who enjoy equal status.’* In 
other words, there is a slim chance that 
international barriers between an A- 
merican landowner and his Mexican 
laborer can break down. 

That contacts per se may not be the 
full answer can be inferred from a 
recent research project concerning the 
experiences of African, Asian, and 
West Indian students in England. In 
this study there were many reports 
of prejudice, discrimination, and even 
hostile behavior toward the students in 
English society.*° The analysts of this 
study report the effort by a Ugandan 
student to modify the image of his 
country derived from reading comic 
books. In trying to counteract the be- 
lief by some Edinburgh pupils that, 
from his appearance, he was a space- 
man, he emphasized that he was an 
African. When the children refused to 
believe him, “I told them I was an 
Englishman but that I had fallen 
through the chimney—this answer 
seemed satisfactory.”*' Nothing is said 








Otto Klineberg, Tensions Affecting In- 
ternational Understanding: A Survey of 
Research (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1950), p. 125. 

"Otto Klineberg, “Creating Attitudes 
Conducive to International Understand- 
ing,” in Christian O. Arndt and Samuel 
Everett, eds., Education for a World So- 
ciety: Promising Practices Today (New 
York: Harper, 1951), p. 53. 

” Henri Tajfel and John L. Dawson, 
eds., Disappointed Guests (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1965), p. 146. 

* Ibid., p. 148. 


with regard to the permanence of 
this conclusion, but one would venture 
to say that a free, open discussion by 
the Ugandan student and the Edin- 
burgh youngsters would have led, in a 
reasonable time, to a less superficial 
conception of the foreign visitor and 
his country. 

An insight provided by an experi- 
enced educator in teaching world un- 
derstanding is worth noting. Ac- 
cording to Professor Leonard S. 
Kenworthy, Department of Education, 
Brooklyn College, “the heart of any 
program of developing international 
understanding is the ability to associate 
differences with friendliness rather 
than hostility.”*? While he makes no 
mention of the interaction of foreign 
students with American pupils, there 
is little doubt that such a situation 
could fulfill the criterion of associat- 
ing national differences with friendly 
demeanors. 


SCHOOL VISITS 


Since it is evident that there is value 
in direct relations between foreign 
students and native pupils, it is fitting 
to consider the question of the visita- 
tion of schools. For a number of years 
during the 1920’s and 1930's, while its 
International Institute was still in exis- 
tence, Teachers College (Columbia 
University) conducted tours of Ameri- 
can schools “for the benefit of foreign 
students.”’** 

It is significant that teachers colleges 
recognized their role in preparing 
teachers who would help educate 
children and adolescents toward better 
international understanding. One sur- 
vey carried on two decades ago con- 
cerning their activities along these lines 
reported nine helpful suggestions for 
promoting international education, 


“Leonard S. Kenworthy, Introducing 
Children to the World in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools (New York: Harver, 
1956), p. 204. 

* Robert King Hall, “The Role of Teach- 
ers College in International Education,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 56, Febru- 
ary 1955, p. 257. 
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with the first urging the use of “stu- 
dents from abroad more effectively in 
study and social situations.”** This 
would seem to imply that the teachers 
colleges may have been contemplating 
the idea of cooperative arrangements 
with schools whereby foreign student 
resources would be utilized in some 
instructional way. 

Actual school visits by foreign stu- 
dents to help in the teaching of foreign 
cultures are mentioned in the litera- 
ture. The volume edited by Professor 
Preston of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania describing procedures for teach- 
ing international goodwill includes 
several photographs illustrating for- 
eign visitors, mostly students, in the act 
of “helping children understand their 
native cultures.”*° Interestingly these 
activities took place in the Philadel- 
phia public schools, as well as at the 
Oak Lane Country Day School in 
Philadelphia and at the George School 
(George School, Pa.). 

At this point it should be mentioned 
that Philadelphia schools are cited in 
the educational literature as active 
and exemplary in international educa- 
tion. Thus, in one volume there is a 
discussion of “some outstanding ele- 
mentary and secondary school pro- 
grams,”** with the public schools of 
Philadelphia** being cited as one of 
the four examples of American schools 
which merited special attention. In a 
later work by the same editors, infor- 
mation is given on the international 
educational activities of the public 
and private schools of Philadelphia 





*C. O. Arndt and Walter E. Hager, 
“International Education Activities in 
Teachers Colleges,” in American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook (Washington: The Association, 
1947), p. 112. 

* Ralph C. Preston, ed., Teaching World 
Understanding (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955), pp. 2, 31, 32, 43, 105. 

* Leonard S. Kenworthy, “The Schools 
of the World and Education for a World 
Society,” in Christian O. Arndt and Sam- 
uel Everett, eds., Education for a World 
Society: Promising Practices Today, op. cit., 
p. 215. 

* Ibid., pp. 221-222. 
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and adjacent counties and States.’ 
The ground for the further and more 
intensive development of internation- 
al education was fertile in the Dela- 
ware Valley area. 

It is obvious that a thoroughgoing 
historical study of foreign student ac- 
tivities in American schools cannot be 
undertaken in this essay. An analysis 
of a sampling of the writings on the 
subject leads to the inference that 
there was little, if anything, done in 
a systematic manner to involve the for- 
eign students in the work of the 
American elementary and secondary 
schools so that both parties would 
achieve mutual benefits. An outstand- 
ing exception is the program organized 
in 1954 by the International Teaching 
Service Bureau at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ORIENTATION 


If there were but few instances of 
cooperation by foreign students and the 
schools, it cannot be said that there 
was no consciousness of the need for 
the students to understand American 
life and institutions. This is recognized 
as one of the basic goals in educational 
exchange.*® A recent statement by spe- 
cialists points out that the foreign stu- 
dents need two fundamental types of 
orientation in the United States—aca- 
demic and sociological. The latter 
orientation, which ‘should be a con- 
tinuing process,” introduces the stu- 
dents to the broad spectrum of Ameri- 
can life, society, customs, and 
institutions “not for purposes of in- 
doctrination, but because the student 
will not achieve the full benefit of his 
academic and other experiences here 
if American ways and living are not 
seen in the political and social context 
in which they take place. For this rea- 
son, the student should be introduced 


* Samuel Everett and Christian O. 
Arndt, eds., Teaching World Affairs in 
American Schools: A Case Book (New 
York: Harper, 1956), passim. 

* The Goals of Student Exchange (New 
York: Committee on Educational Inter- 


change Policy, 1955), pp. 4-5, 11-13. 
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to many different aspects of Ameri- 
can life, and he should be aided to 
realize the great plurality and diver- 
sity within the nation—that many A- 
mericans hold different values and at- 
titudes.”*° It would seem that this type 
of orientation is realizable, in part at 
least, by the foreign student’s intimate 
acquaintanceship with American 
schools. 

There is some recent evidence that 
school visitation by foreign students 
seems to yield beneficial results. A 
British study of opinions of overseas 
students indicates that there is “a con- 
siderable degree of unanimity” among 
those questioned that school children, 
teachers, principals, and the police in 
England and Wales made favorable 
impressions on them. The major ex- 
ception was the unfavorable impres- 
sion of the British teenagers, chiefly 
on account of their public behavior.** 

An American inquiry concluded 
that foreign student attitudes “ex- 
pressed toward all specific groups of 
people with whom respondents are in 
direct contact—students, professors, 
advisers, local community residents— 
are more friendly, less hostile or cen- 
suring, than are attitudes toward A- 


” Francis J. Colligan et al., The College, 
the University, and the Foreign Student 
(New York: Committee on the Foreign 
Student in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities, 1963), p. 15. 

“D. G. Burns, ed., Travelling Scholars 
(The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Bucks: 
National Foundation for Educational Re- 
search in England and Wales, 1965), pp. 
30-31, 38. 





mericans in general.”*? Presumably 
this conclusion would also apply to 
American school children, teachers, 
and principals with whom the foreign 
students are in direct contact. Finally, 
Professor Anthony Scarangello of the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware calls attention to the 
results of his survey wherein foreign 
students “comment favorably also 
on our efforts to educate ‘everybody, 
on our attractive, well-equipped 
schools, and on the informality of A- 
merican life.”** The writings on Uni- 
ted States education by Professor Sca- 
rangello’s foreign students, based on 
their visits to the schools, indicate at- 
titudes of critical analysis of educa- 
tional values and practices, but also 
appreciative, understanding, and 
friendly attitudes. 


THE uistory of the international 
interchange of students is a long and 
interesting one. It forms part of the 
broader history of international rela- 
tions in education. What we are 
doing today is derived, consciously or 
unconsciously, from the efforts of 
our predecessors. It is to be hoped 
that international educational activ- 
ities will continue in an intensified 
way so as to enable us to approach 
the ideal of world goodwill and har- 
mony. 

" Foreign Students in the United States: 
A National Survey (Washington: U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, 1966), p. 34. 

*“ Anthony Scarangello, ed., American 
Education through Foreign Eyes (New 


York: Hobbs, Dorman & Co., 1967), In- 
troduction, unpaged. 












“Like an army far from its base, a successful international project is no 





stronger than its support. . . . the foundations are already in place, but there 


is a continuing need to tell the entire community . . . 


about what we are 


doing and why it should support our international programs.” 


Strengthening Home-Based Support 


for International Programs 


by WILLIAM B. WARD 


FE ACH year the officials who admin- 
ister international programs, es- 
pecially those financed by government, 
find themselves in the throes of lining 
up supporters to offset the opposers. 
The former contend that a flourishing 
international program is an impressive 
and satisfying experience. They say it 
produces near miracles in places where 
centuries of apathy and ignorance have 
stalled human progress. It brings re- 
wards on all sides, to both the givers 
and the receivers. It stimulates a re- 
vival of human dignity and productiv- 
ity, inevitable whenever people are 
helped to help themselves. 

On the other side, the opposers 
point to examples of discouraging 
failures, of international programs— 
in apparent health at first—that have 
languished. Worse yet, the failure of 
a project creates an unfavorable cli- 
mate for future ones. Sometimes much 
of what they say is partly factual, part- 
ly rumors. 

What makes the difference? How 
can we diagnose the ailments of a 
feeble program, or discover the fatal 
flaws in one already defunct? Assum- 
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ing no mismanagement or incompe- 
tency abroad, I suggest we can look 
for clues close to home. 

Like an army far from its base, a 
successful international project is no 
stronger than its support. Experienced 
professionals realize that without ac- 
tive, enthusiastic support, set solidly 
on a broad base, no project—however 
substantial in fact or commendable in 
philosophy—can attain the goals to 
which it aspires. Other than the ac- 
complishments themselves, what can 
be more important to the project 
abroad than to strengthen home-based 
support. 

The need to build this support is too 
often overlooked or paid scant atten- 
tion. There is, of course, a readymade 
supply of arguments—half-truths, 
myths, and just plain misconceptions 
about international development— 
used as ammunition by those who 
would share our knowledge and tech- 
niques only sparingly, if at all. Most of 
them, however, can be cleared away 
by reasonable, concise answers that 
must be evident in an effective pro- 
gram if it is to gain public support. 
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The times, fortunately, have never 
been more favorable for international 
programs. By almost every measure, 
the American people indicate that they 
are ready to back this involvement. 
The window to the world has been 
opened and they intend to keep it 


open. 
PUBLIC SENTIMENT FAVORABLE 


Recent opinion polls show that pub- 
lic sentiment—the most basic of all 
support—favors the notion of inter- 
national development in general and 
the sharing of scientific knowledge in 
particular. 

A federal advisory commission on 
international educational and cultural 
affairs found similar encouragement 
in a study on the effectiveness of the 
State Department’s exchange program. 
Chairman John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation at 
that time, said: “The basic concept of 


the program... was overwhelmingly ' 


endorsed.” He admitted that the com- 
mission was frankly surprised by the 
convincing evidence of support. 

Obviously, for builders of interna- 
tional programs the foundations are 
already well in place. But there is a 
continuing need to tell the entire com- 
munity—whatever its size and scope— 
about what we are doing and why it 
should support our international pro- 
grams. Public favor is as fickle as our 
weather in upstate New York. 

The public, the agricultural and 
business communities, and at times 
even the academic community are 
quite likely to ask “Why?” Few ques- 
tion the humanitarian motives, but 
many demand to be shown why the 
United States should deliberately 
boost the competition for its agricul- 
tural production, for the time of a 
limited number of professors, and for 
student enrollment in our universities 
at both the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels. 


‘A Beacon of Hope, a report from the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on International 
ee and Cultural Affairs, April 

me 5. 





To untangle the complexities of in- 
ternational development, including 
foreign trade and aid, is a considerable 
undertaking in itself. To make them 
meaningful to diverse audiences is 
harder still. But by reducing them to 
simplest terms, we can and are con- 
veying to a limited extent the idea that 
this nation benefits by improving the 
lot of other nations. 

However, it is not generally under- 
stood throughout the United States 
how important improvements in agri- 
culture can be, especially in areas 
where one-half or more of the popula- 
tion is needed just to produce food, 
and where agriculture accounts for 
one-half or more of the total foreign 
exchange. It should be understood that 
well-fed, prosperous people become 
better customers. They become more 
valuable partners in the free world 
when they are able to buy and sell as 
equals on the world market. 

But programs have fallen short of 
goals and failed even after economic 
justifications were seemingly success- 
fully explained. Why? Because, among 
other things, they were inadequately 
represented. This means simply that 
the right people were not involved; 
groups that could have lent the all- 
important support were not given 
leading roles in the planning. Too 
often ti:ere was a reluctance to ask 
people to become involved. People 
want to be involved; they often have 
unsuspected contributions to make and 
untapped energies to commit. To be 
most effective, representation must be 
broad and bring people and organiza- 
tions of heterogeneous interests and 
backgrounds into the picture. 








Wituiam B. Warp is professor and 
head of the department of communi- 
cation arts in the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. He has 
been a communication adutser to the 
nationwide agricultural research and 
extension agency of Argentina and to 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 
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SUPPORT FROM BUSINESSMEN 


For example, nearly every commu- 
nity has businessmen engaged in some 
form of international trade. Who 
could be more valuable to a program 
in need of broad, effective representa- 
tion? In their business dealings they 
are also fostering international un- 
derstanding. We should take advan- 
tage of this readymade support and ask 
them to use their influence in gaining 
a better understanding of internation- 
al programs among individuals and 
groups with whom they are closely 
associated. 

The statistics of international busi- 
ness activity in agriculture are impres- 
sive: Private American investments 
abroad have trebled in the past 20 
years. Sales of farm machinery to the 
free world have increased 80 percent 
over 15 years. 

Certainly a businessman hardly 
needs to be convinced that a produc- 
tive, affluent customer is a better cus- 
tomer. He can easily understand that 
there must be more technical know- 
how abroad if his operations there are 
to be efficient and his capital put to 
its best use. Business clearly has an 
inherent interest in better-trained per- 
sonnel overseas. 

But how often do we simply take 
our trainees from abroad on a brief 
visit to a plant and not enlist the in- 
terest and help of industry leaders 
in international development? How 
often do we carefully plan, in advance, 
to have a give-and-take seminar on the 
home grounds of industry leaders? 
They have indicated their interest in 
many ways, and their influence with 
individuals and community groups 
should not be underestimated. Fur- 
thermore, they can give a different im- 
petus to mass media coverage of events 
with much more meaning than a line- 
up picture of a group of trainees in 
front of a new computer. 

All too often we fall back on the 
old “pail and bucket works” approach 
described by Stephen Leacock. The re- 
port goes something like this: “Have 
you seen our factories?” To which the 
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answer is: “I have. I was taken out 
early this morning by a group of your 
citizens (whom I cannot thank 
enough) in a Ford car to look at your 
pail and bucket works. At 11:30 I was 
taken out by a second group in what 
was apparently the same car to see 
your soap works. I understand that 
you are the second nail-making cen- 
ter east of the Alleghenies, and I am 
amazed and appalled. This afternoon 
I am to be taken out to see your 
wonderful system of disposing of sew- 
erage, a thing which has fascinated me 
from childhood. ... During my entire 
time of residence in London no one 
ever offered to take me to a soap works 
or pail factory. As for the sewerage— 
oh, well, I suppose we are more hospi- 
table in America. Let it go at that.” 

Guided tours, of course, have their 
place, but they should not dominate 
the programs planned for visitors. 
Whenever possible they should be com- 
bined with conferences to open more 
doors in the world of industry. 

International programs are some- 
times like icebergs. The really impor- 
tant parts are too often invisible to peo- 
ple back home. This can be fatal to any 
program and is often difficult to de- 
tect, and even more difficult to reme- 
dy. 


INFORMATION FEEDBACK NECESSARY 


Wonders might be in progress half 
way around the world, but who knows 
about them at home? Even the best 
programs usually neglect to provide 
a continuing feedback of information 
from abroad. Solid support can hardly 
be expected unless those who seek it 
are prepared to tell just what they are 
doing. A professor fresh from the 
scene, for example, can speak and 
write about the project; he can make 
the work come alive. Few devices can 
inject more interest or generate more 
enthusiasm than a well-planned series 
of appearances by a foreign student or 
visitor describing the project activities 
in his country. 
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I was a witness to a striking exam- 
ple of a lack of knowledge about one 
major project. A federal official spoke 
recently to a group of foreign graduate 
students at a Cornell University semi- 
nar and asked the question: “How 
many here know what the Food for 
Peace Program is?” Not a hand was 
raised, ironically enough—not even by 
students from countries in which the 
program was active. 

Once a flow of information is estab- 
lished, it should be kept scrupulously 
objective and factual. Actual accom- 
plishments are impressive enough; 
they don’t need to be clothed in 
academic or governmental pompous- 
ness. Those whose support is sought 
will appreciate being informed in a 
straightforward manner. Also, they 
will be quick to detect any attempt to 
gloss over shortcomings with glittering 
generalities. When we justify rather 
than inform, we do a disservice to all. 

We should also resist the tempta- 
tion to overstate program contribu- 
tions, if for no other reason than that 
it usually does not work. I know of 
several instances in which overblown 
reports at home were deflated by more 
realistic information filtering back 
from abroad. This can be critically 
damaging. Hard-earned support can 
fade quickly amid flurries of camou- 
flage attempts. 

In an age of almost constant news 
saturation by the mass media, we na- 
turally tend to depend heavily on this 
kind of communication in any pro- 
gram. For one reason, local, state, and 
national leaders in this country are 
avid consumers of mass media. The 
potential of television, radio, and the 
press is enormous. How can we best 
use this potential? 


FOREIGN VISITORS ON THE AIR 


I queried several radio-television 
and newspaper executives in New 
York State on their attitudes toward 
giving exposure to foreign visitors or 
returning U.S. personnel who might 
discuss international matters. Their re- 


plies were frank and illuminating. This 
one from the capable, experienced 
manager of public affairs at the largest 
and perhaps the most influential radio 
and TV stations in eastern New York 
deserves our special attention: 


We haven’t used many foreign visitors 
because, frankly, we don’t go out looking 
for them or encouraging others to bring 
them to us. However, we take the stand 
that if it is helpful to our government in 
establishing good relations in another coun- 
try, then we go along with it. 

Part of our experience with them has 
been where the sponsor has left them with 
us to observe and participate in American 
television. Unfortunately, they are usually 
left here about a week—which is too long. 
Three days or less should be plenty, unless 
the person is working on his Ph.D. or in- 
tends to operate or manage a radio or tele- 
vision station in his country when he gets 
back. 

Getting foreign visitors on the air, either 
television or radio, can be a serious problem 
on both our interview and news shows. It is 
especially so when they are here for a short 
visit. However, when the visitor uses rea- 
sonably good English and has something in- 
teresting and worthwhile to say, and we 
know about his availability in advance, we 
try to make arrangements to bring him to 
the attention of our viewers. 

Another big problem we constantly en- 
counter is that foreign visitors have diffi- 
culty grasping the idea of American televi- 
sion and radio. In most of their countries, 
mass media are a government function, and 
their use is mostly for propaganda pur- 
poses. So many come here thinking the air 
waves are easily and readily available to 
them because their whole appearance is a 
priority job they are doing for our govern- 
ment. They seem to have no inkling of our 
system of commercial broadcasting—no 
idea that American broadcasting exists be- 
cause of advertisers, and this is a complete 
revelation to them when they arrive at our 
station. It certainly demonstrates a lack of 
understanding of the free enterprise system, 
which presumably is one of the things we 
are trying to get across to them. And surely 
this should be a part of their basic orienta- 
tion. Somewhere somebody is not doing 
the job—at least as it relates to American 
broadcasting. 


Whether we agree that this is war- 
ranted or unwarranted criticism, it is 
a fact of life and one we must cope 


with to be at all effective in this di- 
rection. 
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GIVING ADVANCE NOTICE 


Each of the other mass media rep- 
resentatives said, in short, “We’re in- 
terested, yes, but give us something 
worthwhile to work with and, above 
all, give us time to do it.” 

They all deplored what they said 
was the nearly universal failure of 
sponsors to prepare visitors or project 
personnel adequately for the TV or 
radio appearance or newspaper in- 
terview. They found it difficult to un- 
derstand why advance arrangements 
were so-often ignored, or why they 
are usually not alerted until it is too 
late to have a cameraman or a repor- 
ter on the scene. 

One program director said: “We 
are very glad to use these visitors when 
we know they are in our area, particu- 
larly if we know ahead of time.” He 
added that newsreel appearances were 
always welcome—again, provided the 
visitor had had some briefing. The 
news, he said, is in the arrival from 
abroad. Give cameramen time to get 
to airports, or wherever the people 
are arriving, he asked. 

An editor of a daily newspaper with 
a large rural circulation commented: 


If there is a genuine local angle, we'll 
play the story—with pictures if there are 
good possibilities. But ask us about our 
deadlines, and ask about what days we’re 
tight and what days we’re loose for space. 


Experience has proved that film 
footage shot by free-lance photogra- 
phers of foreign visitors at universities, 
or inspecting area farms or businesses, 
can be effective for TV use. Most sta- 
tions will use good crisp footage with 
real news value when accompanied 
by an information sheet. But, most im- 
portant, it must be current. This means 
today’s news today. Cornell’s TV Cen- 
ter rushes footage aboard the earliest 
plane or bus to stations in nearby 
cities. Speed is important; some sta- 
tions refuse material that is more than 
1 day old. 

There are many other possibilities 
in using the mass media which are 
particularly effective with leaders of 
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all kinds of organizations—business, 
government, and professional groups. 
Local radio “personalities,” for exam- 
ple, usually welcome a guest who can 
discuss an interesting project. Obser- 
vations by well informed international 
visitors can be interesting and worth- 
while and help build support. 


USE OF EDUCATIONAL TV 


Educational television presents an- 
other valuable tool to be used. It is a 
growing medium and is becoming one 
of the best outlets for discussion-type 
programs. One such program in New 
York State is called “Probing Prob- 
lems in the World Today.” 

A recent television series in Ver- 
mont, “Focus on Foreign Affairs,” was 
seen in 20,000 homes in 80 percent of 
the State. It proves that informative 
programs can win wide audiences. 
High schools, libraries, organizations, 
and even radio stations use the mate- 
rial. For example, Vermont schools 
asked for 500 study guides to be used 
with the program. Other requests 
came in from all over the United 
States. Properly developed and skill- 
fully told, the entire story of an in- 
ternational program could reach and 
impress a large audience on such a 
program. 

We were able to boost the favorable 
concept of international development 
in New York State and elsewhere with 
the release of a half-hour Cornell film, 
“Teach a Man To Fish,” the story of 
challenges in international agriculture 
and of the rewards that it offers. The 
title comes from the old saying, “Teach 
a man to fish and you feed him for a 
lifetime; give a man a fish and you 
feed him for a day.” Several million 
TV viewers were reached in a short 
time. In addition, the film was made 
available to schools, civic clubs, and 
many other groups. 

The benefits of this kind of expo- 
sure can be great when compared with 
the cost of the filming. Expenses for 
“Teach a Man To Fish” were kept 
to a minimum by combining low-cost 
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film footage available from U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies and such organiza- 
tions as the United Nations with that 
produced by the Cornell TV crew. 

These are only a few of the ways 
that mass communications can give 
international work substance in the 
minds of the people whose support 
must be won and kept. And substance 
is what we need; we must replace 
vagueness with reality, and fuzzy 
images with sharp ones. 


IMAGINATIVE PUBLICATIONS 


Unfortunately, in programs of in- 
ternational development even tangi- 
ble results in communication are not 
always enough. Individual triumphs 
in using various media are fine, but 
attention must be paid to forming, 
and sustaining, a continuing image in 
the public mind. Few communicative 
devices give an international program 
better continuity and _ identification 
than an imaginative series of publi- 
cations. 

Besides the obvious advantage of 
permanency, publications are some- 
thing that can be widely distributed 
and given to interested persons for in- 
spection at any time. They are excel- 
lent supplements to other coverage 
that is likely to be spotty and soon 
forgotten by the audience. 

Cornell’s College of Agriculture, as 
an example, began what has become 
a successful publications series with 
World Agriculture, Our Challenge, a 
brochure examining the worldwide ac- 
tivities of the college. For the cover 
we selected a symbolic design of four 
globes enclosed by a sinuous arrow. 
This design now boldly identifies each 
new bulletin, speech, brochure, or re- 
print in the series. It even appears in 
the letterhead on stationery used by 
the college’s Office of International 
Agricultural Development. 

Wide distribution of the series has 
been achieved by maintaining a grow- 
ing domestic mailing list and by send- 
ing publications worldwide through 
the facilities of sevecal “. vernment 


agencies. The mailing list can be a 
most effective tool if care is taken to 
see that it includes the right people. 
Appropriate parts of the series are also 
given to visitors and to legislators. 


NEED FOR STATE SUPPORT 


No sponsor of an international pro- 
gram can afford to ignore state sup- 
port in an era when State govern- 
ments are increasingly involved in 
education and may be or could be 
strongly concerned with international 
development. 

Although financial support for such 
programs has come mainly from the 
Federal Government and foundations, 
a report of the Committee on the Uni- 
versity and World Affairs strongly em- 
phasizes that “state support for the 
world affairs activities of state uni- 
versities is appropriate and necessary. 
. . . The fact that a particular activi- 
ty may merit federal support as well, 
because of its national or internation- 
al significance, does not negate the 
need for state support.”? 

This committee recognizes that 
“There is some concern expressed in 
state legislatures about the propriety 
of expenditures for university activi- 
ties overseas, or for the education of 
foreign students. This concern can be 
expected to increase with rising en- 
rollments over the next decade.” But, 
say the writers of this report, “it must 
not be permitted to limit the partici- 
pation of the state university in world 
affairs.” 

State government could be an im- 
portant source of support. Why isn’t 
it in most instances? Surprisingly little 
attention is paid to the techniques of 
obtaining it, or to cultivating those 
who control it. 

There are such techniques, and they 
yield proven dividends. The demands 
on a legislator’s time, and on the purse 
strings he holds, are heavy. Ways must 
be found to catch his attention, to 


* The University and World Affairs (The 
Ford Foundation, 1960), p. 68. 
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hold it until you have delivered your 
message, and to leave a lasting im- 
pression. 

How the message is presented is 
nearly as important as the contents. 
When the presentation is a written 
one, the objectives and justifications 
should be condensed into a clear, no- 
nonsense message that leaves no doubt 
about what is being proposed and who 
is to do it. Busy legislators are the 
targets of stacks of material. To have 
any chance of impact, the message 
must be clearly superior and, if possi- 
ble, must be supported by ~ well- 
planned visuals. 

We have had considerable success 
with this technique, and have devel- 
oped some effective formulas for pre- 
senting material. Cornell’s visual bud- 
get presentations are one of these suc- 
cessful methods. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller keeps several of these pres- 
entations on state and world agricul- 
ture in his office as examples to show 
to others. He and the legislature ap- 
proved an initial appropriation to 
help establish Cornell’s Office of In- 
ternational Agricultural Development. 


SHORT, TO-THE-POINT BRIEFINGS 


One of the most important devices, 
and the one demanding the most prep- 
aration, is the briefing session. Short, 
cut to the bone, and to the point, 
these sessions have become popular 
with New York’s state and federal 
delegations. The results have been 
gratifying, but behind the smoothness 
and apparent ease of presentation 
were weeks of planning, consultations, 
and dry-run rehearsals in which par- 
ticipants were timed to the minute. 
Painstaking attention was given to 
continuity, timing, impact, and the ef- 
fective integration of charts, maps, 
graphs, and other visuals with verbal 
presentations. And a published sum- 
mary of the presentations was given 
later to these legislators. 

When planning such a session, par- 
ticipants—especially professors—may 
well balk at having their time limited 
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to 3 or 4 minutes, or at having the 
frills pared from their addresses. But 
if experience is any guide, the advan- 
tages in spareness of expression and in 
avoiding the hackneyed and the ob- 
vious will soon become apparent. Par- 
ticipants, as well as subject matter, 
should be chosen with care. They 
should have a flair for presentation 
and the ability to make the most of a 
few moments in center stage. Titles 
of important persons alone, inciden- 
tally, do not guarantee a successful 
session. 

Even the most impressive presenta- 
tion can meet headlong with the ob- 
structionist idea, prevalent in some 
State legislatures, that there is no justi- 
fication at all for spending any state 
money on overseas activities. This is 
most difficult to combat. It is best chal- 
lenged, in our particular case, by 
pointing out that any institution call- 
ing itself a university must have free- 
dom of inquiry—and that this inquiry 
cannot be provincial if the university 
is to meet its obligations. It should be 
stressed that it is the university itself 
that is enriched by contact with all of 
the changing world it can reach. And 
there are scores of effective examples. 


In summary, I believe that our 
greatest fault is the lack of definitive 
planning for support at the very be- 
ginnings of programs. A basic plan 
for support should be funded and 
clearly articulated, rather than allowed 
to evolve haphazardly as is the case 
with so many programs—particularly 
as they relate to the areas of gaining 
public support. It is perhaps most 
important that there be no doubts 
about where the needed funds are to 
come from. 

But, ultimately, despite our well- 
reasoned practical arguments, we must 
rely for support on what should be 
compelling moral reasons. Support is 
given generously once people realize 
that foreign affairs are American af- 
fairs, and that the position of the Uni- 
ted States as a world leader hinges 
to a great extent on effective inter- 
national development programs. 
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Dr. Kaplan believes that English language proficiency should not be made a 





college entrance requirement for foreign students. An institution should not, 
however, admit foreign students with inadequate English language compre- 
hension unless it is prepared to support a training program to raise the lan- 
guage ability of those students to the point where they can gain full benefit 


from their studies here. 


English Language Proficiency 
and the Foreign Student 


by ROBERT B. KAPLAN 


| he the Winter 1967 issue of this jour- 
nal Katherine C. Bang described 
the Field Service Program of the 
National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (Narsa). She pointed 
out that “The campus consultation is 
probably the most successful of the 
Field Service’s experiments.” I have 
participated in this experiment as a 
consultant in the teaching of English as 
a second language, and in the past 2 
years have had the opportunity to vis- 
it a substantial number of schools in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico and to partici- 
pate in a substantial number of work- 
shops for teachers of English. This 
experience has led me to formulate 
certain ideas concerning my profession. 
At a recent workshop the participants 
requested that I put some of these 
thoughts on paper so that they might 
take them home to their recalcitrant 
administrators. The following para- 
graphs represent an attempt to satisfy 
that request on a somewhat larger 
scale. 

A large part of the thrust of inter- 
national education as it appears to 
exist in the United States at the pre- 
sent time seems to be directed at assist- 
ing developing countries to acquire 
trained personnel in the technical 


areas which will expedite the eco- 
nomic and political growth of those 
countries. If this is a basic premise 
upon which the admission of at least 
some foreign students to some Ameri- 
can colleges and universities is predi- 
cated, then perhaps some of the fol- 
lowing ideas related to the training 
of such students seem logically to fol- 
low from that premise. 


ADMISSION CRITERIA 

In general, English language pro- 
ficiency should not be considered a cri- 
terion for admission of foreign stu- 
dents; rather, students should be 
chosen on the basis of the best avail- 
able evidence of academic excellence. 
Any other policy becomes by definition 
elitist, since in most developing coun- 
tries only the rich have the leisure, the 
funds, and the facilities to acquire 
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adequate English language _profi- 
ciency. 

However, many academic institu- 
tions in this country are not in a posi- 
tion to provide the English language 
training requisite to the implementa- 
tion of the basic concept suggested 
above. This fact seems to lead to sev- 
eral possible conclusions. 

First—and this assumption appears 
to be supported by such organizations 
as Narsa and the American Council 
on Education—any institution which 
is unable to provide services to assist 
the foreign student in making the 
transition to an alien culture, especial- 
ly in terms of language proficiency, 
should not encourage such students to 
enroll. But the international migra- 
tion of intellectual talent has become 
too large and too significant a move- 
ment for any academic institution to 
be able to ignore it. The value of hav- 
ing foreign students on an American 
campus is widely recognized. The pres- 
ence of such students assists the insti- 
tution in developing internationalism 
and cosmopolitanism rather than iso- 
lationism and provincialism. 

Assuming that the admission of for- 
eign students is desirable, it then be- 
comes apparent that any institution 
which does admit them becomes mor- 
ally obligated to provide the kinds of 
services which will make their success 
possible. It appears morally wrong 
for any institution to admit students 
with little or no proficiency when in- 
adequate English training may doom 
them to academic failure. 

The admissions policies of the in- 
stitution must be related directly to its 
capability to provide these services. 
Since it is not feasible for institutions 
with relatively small enrollments to 
provide extensive English language 
programs, such institutions should en- 
roll only those students they can serve: 
that is, those who already have ade- 
quate English proficiency. 

An alternative procedure may be 
possible if numbers of institutions with 
relatively small international popula- 
tions were to form consortia whereby 
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they could share student population, 
faculty, and facilities. Such consortia 
might give rise to regional centers of- 
fering English language and orienta- 
tion programs. NaFsa is presently con- 
templating the support of such struc- 
tures across the Nation. 


NOT “REMEDIAL” COURSES 


English language programs for for- 
eign students are intended to improve 
the linguistic proficiency of such stu- 
dents so that they can more realistical- 
ly profit from the educational experi- 
ence for which they allegedly sought 
admission to an American institution. 
Such programs are in no sense reme- 
dial, any more than foreign language 
programs in French, German, or Span- 
ish are remedial for domestic students. 
English is as much a foreign language 
to most foreign students as French, 
German, or Spanish are to most A- 
merican students. Courses for foreign 
students, then, ought not to carry the 
remedial stigma. Course numbers 
should not be subcollegiate, and 
course titles should not imply that the 
courses are remedial. 

Administration of the courses ought 
not to be shunted into divisions con- 
cerned with remedial education, and 
the academic staff for such courses 
ought not to be regarded as less re- 
spectable than any other professional 
staff. 

Such courses should grant academic 
credit toward graduation just as for- 
eign language courses for domestic 
students grant such credit. Such 
courses ought not to be regarded as 
satisfying the freshman English re- 
quirement for undergraduate _ stu- 
dents; rather, separate sections of 
freshman English for foreign students 
should be required of the students fol- 
lowing satisfactory completion of the 
second-language program. 

Finally, literature is not the proper 
content of courses designed to improve 
the linguistic proficiency of foreign 
students. By all means, students ought 
to be introduced to the beauties of 
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Anglo-American literature, but in spe- 
cial sections of freshman or sophomore 
literature courses, taken upon comple- 
tion of the second-language program. 

Second-language learning consists, 
to a very great extent, of the forma- 
tion of habits congruent with the 
phonological and morphological con- 
tent of the language being studied. 
Habit formation is not a rapid process. 
Most foreign students cannot be ex- 
pected to acquire an adequate knowl- 
edge of English in a one-semester 
course of 3 hours per week. Whatever 
services an institution provides must 
take into account the skill-building 
nature of such instruction and must 
provide ample time for the student to 
acquire proficiency. 

While there is wide disagreement 
within the profession concerning the 
exact amount and distribution of time 
requisite to the achievement of various 
levels of proficiency, it is generally 
agreed that students at the elementary 
level require 20-30 hours of instruc- 
tion per week for approximately one 
academic semester; at the interme- 
diate level, 10-15 hours per week; and 
at the advanced level, 3-5 hours per 
week. Such instruction ought not to 
consist exclusively of training in Eng- 
lish grammar but should take ade- 
quate account of the four discrete 
areas of language performance that 
constitute proficiency: listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Ob- 
viously, the amount of instruction 
necessary to bring a student to pro- 
ficiency depends to a large extent 
upon his entering level of proficiency 
as well as upon such imponderables 
as motivation and language-learning 
ability. Since the latter two cannot 
at present be measured, the former 
must serve as the operational criterion. 


Since second-language learning con- 
sists largely of the acquisition of cer- 
tain basic skills, it can be more effi- 
ciently accomplished if class size is 
reduced and if the student is not 
penalized for lacking the skill which 
the course is intended to provide. 


Classes should be limited to 10-15 
students per section. 

For these language courses only the 
grades “pass” or “fail” should appear 
in the student’s permanent record. In 
addition, it is probably wise to arrange 
the English language courses with 
such a load-value that the student’s 
major-field load may be curtailed un- 
til he has acquired adequate language 
proficiency. These conditions will 
eliminate the danger of jeopardizing 
the student’s cumulative grade-point 
average and therefore his chances of 
continuing his education. 


ACCULTURATION 


While second-language learning is, 
at one level, quite correctly defined as 
the acquisition of linguistic skills, it 
also involves acculturation. Special 
provisions need to be made to facil- 
itate the student’s acculturation to the 
new environment in which he is in- 
volved. However, it is important not 
to confuse acculturation with brain- 
washing. While the student needs to 
learn a great deal about the American 
culture, he must not be propagan- 
dized. 

The more proficient a student be- 
comes in a second language, the more 
of the culture implicit in that language 
he will acquire. As he acquires the 
culture of a particular society, he will 
become more at home in it. Thus, 
there is a great danger that the more 
proficient a student becomes in the 
language and the more acculturated 
he becomes in the society, the less 
likely he is to go home. This problem 
is a serious contributor to the inter- 
national migration of intellectual tal- 
ent, or the brain drain, as it is more 
commonly called. Whether or not the 
brain drain is a significant problem is 
not really an issue at this point. The 
alternatives to acculturation are. 

First, obviously, it might be possible 
to train foreign students in their native 
languages rather than in English. This 
technique has been tried in other 
countries, and it has been suggested by 
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some schools in this country. It might 
work for students of a proximate cul- 
ture who come in relatively large 
numbers, but for students representing 
more esoteric languages and who 
come in relatively small numbers, it 
would be quite out of the question. 
To be a bit more specific, it might be 
possible to teach Latin American stu- 
dents in Spanish, since native Spanish- 
speaking teachers who also know 
many of the academic disciplines in- 
volved-can be found with relative ease, 
and since relatively large numbers of 
Latin American students are likely to 
attend the larger schools in the South- 
west and in California. On the other 
hand, it would be difficult to find sig- 
nificant numbers of native speakers of 
Kanuri or Laotian in the schools of 
this country and the numbers of stu- 
dents speaking those languages would 
never be very large. (This whole 
question of bilingual education, 
whether for foreign students or for our 
own American students, is coming in- 
creasingly to the fore—witness the 
education legislation—like the Yar- 
borough Bill—presently under consid- 
eration in the Congress.) 

Second, it might be possible to teach 
foreign students less English. This 
technique too has been seriously sug- 
gested, but its fallacies are quite ap- 
parent. In most instances, foreign 
students do not learn enough English 
now. It would seem a contradiction 
in terms to teach less English. It would 
seem to guarantee that the student 
would learn less of the discipline he 
came to study. 

The third alternative involves the 
risk of having the student become so 
acculturated that he wishes to stay. 
This last alternative, the one which is 
widely practiced at present, seems the 
only practical one in view of existing 
circumstances. The others will un- 
doubtedly be attempted on a small 
scale sporadically. 

Assuming then that moderate accul- 
turation is both desirable and neces- 
sary, it becomes a matter that must be 
systematically undertaken in the class- 
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room along with the rest of language- 
learning. While it is impossible to 
teach a language without simultane- 
ously teaching its culture, something 
more formal is necessary. Some serious 
attempt should be made to include 
rather specific instruction in the areas 
of nonverbal communication—the im- 
plications of pitch and rate in spoken 
language, of gesture, of posture, of 
proxemics,' and of course of seman- 
tics. These are very complex matters 
and could well eat up the whole inter- 
est of both instructor and student. As 
in all things, moderation is the answer. 
Once again, even in moderation, such 
an inclusion in the curriculum mili- 
tates for small classes. 


GROUPING BY PROFICIENCY 


Since classes need to be small, and 
since they must accomplish a great 
variety of functions at any level of 
instruction, it is also advisable to 
group students either along linguistic 
lines or by proficiency. It is peda- 
gogically impossible to instruct a class 
which is heterogeneous not only along 
linguistic lines but also in terms of 
interest, academic level, and ability. 
Because the linguistic heterogeneity 
of population at most institutions 
makes sectioning along linguistic lines 
impractical, sectioning by proficiency 
appears to provide the only practical 
solution. 

If the assumptions stated above are 
correct, then the development of an 
English-as-a-second-language curricu- 
lum is not the sole concern of an iso- 
lated teacher in some tangential pro- 
gram; it is the concern of the total 
institution. Perhaps the most im- 
portant step in the development of 
any program is an initial statement of 

















' Proxemics is a term coined by Edward 
T. Hall and used in his study The Silent 
Language (New York: Doubleday, 1959). 
The term refers to the culturally coded 
space relationships among __ individuals 
within a given linguistic environment, i.e., 
the meanings attached to the distance at 
which individuals of a particular culture 
stand from each other while conversing. 

























uage- institutionwide policy. Such policy, of the other consultants in its employ. 
le to since it affects the whole institution, These suggestions are the outgrowth 
ltane- | ought to be created at the highest of my personal experience as a con- 
thing level of administration. Any institu- sultant. 
erious tion which wishes to develop such My experience has led me to believe 
iclude services should create a committee, that Mrs. Bang’s statement that “al- 
pe responsible directly to its president, to leged ‘problems’ of foreign students 
1e im- formulate institutionwide commitment no longer loom as large as they did 
poken and policy. Such a committee should _ several years ago” may be true in the 
re. of not only be charged with the develop- larger colleges and universities, in the 
eman- ment of policy, but should be author- larger urban centers, in those places 
iatters ized to implement that policy once it which have acquired a great deal of 
 inter- has met with general approval. experience over the years, and in cen- 
nt. As It must be quite clear that it is not ters of research. The problems appear 
nswer. the purpose of this paper to encourage to loom as large as ever elsewhere. 
1, such institutions to enroll larger numbers Had they not loomed so large, my 
1 mili- of foreign students or to urge institu- services as a consultant might not have 
tions which do not presently accept been necessary, and my opinions might 
foreign students to alter their policies. have been formed along quite other 
Rather this paper is intended to sug- lines. The fact is, however, that the 
gest ways in which institutions ad- foreign student population has spilled 
ll, and mitting foreign students may improve _ over the banks of the large schools and 
| great their services to such students and may is rapidly flooding into the smaller 
evel of meet the moral commitments implicit and more isolated institutions. As this 
ble to in their admission. flood spreads further and further from 
nguistic The opinions expressed in this its original main stream, each new 
peda- paper are largely my own. While I _ institution must, in microcosm, live 
a class have referred to the Narsa Field Serv- through the whole development of in- 
y aes ice in the introduction to this paper, t¢™ational education for itself. 
‘ability and ae I have roses or I oa Ir Is IN THE HOPE that some schools 
geneity served as a consuitant for the Field may be saved some of the pain of 
<tutions Service, I do not wish to imply that such an individual repetition of all the 
ie Taal these opinions necessarily represent difficulties that this list of suggestions 
Scien those of the Field Service or of any was put together. 
yractical 
ove are 
t of an 
curricu- The explosion of knowledge is a familiar phrase. Robert Oppen- 
' an iso- heimer gave it a mathematical twist by saying that man’s knowledge 
tial pro- doubles every decade. A statistical version declares that there are 
he total more scientists at work in this generation than have lived and worked 
ost im- since ancient Greece. But these scientific equations go no further in 
ment of describing what is happening than the equivalent statement that 
ment of university libraries are expanding at a geometric rate. The force 
of the explosion of knowledge is more concretely evident in the fact 
ard that the explosion is equally great in the practical applications of 
Foes aa knowledge, and in the consequent phenomenon that the traditional 
y, 1959). boundaries of the university world have been transgressed, fissured, 
lly coded and blurred. 
an —C. W. de Kiewiet, “Government, the Universities, and 
rayeats th at International Affairs: The Common Responsibilities,” 
ar cule in Higher Education and Public International Service 
versing. (American Council on Education, 1967). 
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At the initiative of the American Economics Association and with 
assistance from the Ford Foundation the Economics Institute was 
established 9 years ago as an intensive summer orientation program 
for foreign graduate students of economics. Its success is indicated by 
the fact that institutes in other fields—law and engineering, for 
example—are now following in the steps of the Economics Institute. 


Orientation for Foreign Students 


The Lesson of the Summer Economics Institute 


by WYN F. OWEN and JAMES L. COLWELL 


F EW persons working with for- 
eign students today question 
the value of formal introductory pro- 
grams prior to the beginning of their 
first term of studies. There is general 
agreement, backed by extensive re- 
search and experience, that a few 
weeks or even months of early expo- 
sure to American academic and com- 
munity life enable incoming students 
from overseas to adjust to their new 
situation much more smoothly and 
thus to accomplish their academic 
tasks far better. Graduate students 
in particular, but also undergradu- 
ates with little previous exposure 
to Anglo-Saxon culture, who can 
find the necessary financing and 
time to arrive in the summer for an 
orientation program, almost all 
agree that their investment was a 
wise one, often crucial to their sub- 
sequent success. 

But despite such general agree- 


e@ This article is based on a _ longer 
study: Academic Orientation for Foreign 
Students: The Economics Institute, Insti- 
tute of International Education (809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017), 1967. 
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ment by both students and _ profes- 
sionals as to the value of orientation 
programs, there are wide differences 
of opinion when it comes to details. 
Should the students take such a 
course on the campus of the school 
where they will later be enrolled? 
Should they be separated into grad- 
uate and undergraduate groups? 
What subjects should they study and 





Wyn F. Owen is professor of eco- 
nomics and director of the Econom- 
ics Institute at the University of 
Colorado. Born in Australia, he has 
degrees from the University of Syd- 
ney, Oxford University, and _ the 
University of Wisconsin. He is a 
specialist in agricultural and devel- 
opment economics. 


James L. Cotwett is director of 
the Office of International Education 
at the University of Colorado where 
he also teaches courses in American 
history and civilization. His first ar- 
ticle in Exchange was “The Interna- 
tional Officer: A New Academic Pro- 
fession” (Spring 1967). 
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in what proportions? How long 
should the course last? What should 
be the proportions between formal 
and informal instruction, between 
classroom sessions and tours, between 
work and play? Should they be 
grouped strictly according to English 
ability, according to major interest, 
according to age? Should there be na- 
tional, regional, linguistic groupings? 
Who should plan and conduct the 
courses, assign students, or finance 
such programs? 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTE’S APPROACH 


The remarkable degree of suc- 
cess of the program of the Econom- 
ics Institute, a summer orientation 
program held at the University of 
Colorado over the past decade, 
seems to indicate that its experience 
can provide many of the answers. 
To be sure, as a special program 
designed to achieve certain specific 
goals, its lessons should not be ap- 
plied indiscriminately. | Neverthe- 
less, its unique approach and the 
results it has achieved deserve care- 
ful study for possible wider adop- 
tion. 

Briefly, that approach can_ be 
characterized as one of intensive 
instruction of graduate students ma- 
joring in a single discipline, eco- 
nomics. No effort is spared, insofar 
as generous financing and consider- 
able experience permit, to do the 
best possible job of preparing the 
student for the intellectual task 
ahead of him. He is given help in 
whatever areas he may be found 
wanting, including English and 
mathematics. But an emphasis on 
economics is maintained to the 
greatest extent possible, in the ap- 
parently justified belief that lack 
of adequate academic preparation 
—and not linguistic, cultural, or so- 
ciological shortcomings—is the sin- 
gle*handicap requiring the greatest 
attention on the part of foreign 
students from the developing coun- 
tries. At the end of the course of 9- 
or, in some cases, 5-weeks duration, 


the student is more often than not 
ready to move on to his graduate 
studies with a realistic foretaste of 
what to expect. 

At the same time, the academic 
adviser who will counsel him in his 
future studies is provided with an 
accurate diagnosis of his knowledge 
in various areas of economics, his 
ability in English and mathematics, 
and his probable chances for suc- 
cess at both the M.A. and the Ph.D. 
levels. Economics departments the 
country over have come to rely heav- 
ily on such information and to pre- 
fer such proven students over un- 
tried ones, regardless of the care 
given their selection. Were incom- 
ing foreign students and their ad- 
visers in all disciplines similarly 
equipped, it seems certain that the 
mortality rate for foreign graduate 
students in the United States would 
undergo a spectacular reduction. 


ORIGIN OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Economics Institute had its 
origin in the growing conviction of 
economists in the mid-1950’s that 
students from overseas were often 
ill-equipped, academically and _per- 
sonally, for graduate study in Amer- 
ican universities. Convinced that 
the student’s loss of an initial semes- 
ter, a year, or even his entire study 
plan for lack of adequate prepara- 
tion was too high a price to pay if 
it could be avoided, a committee of 
members of the American Econom- 
ics Association reported favorably 
on the idea of establishing a sum- 
mer orientation program for eco- 
nomics students in addition to and 
separate from the many other ori- 
entation programs then in _ exist- 
ence.' The Ford Foundation made 


‘For a fuller account of the origin of the 
Economics Institute, see Theodore Morgan, 
“Institute of International Education: Re- 
port of the Chairman of the Policy and 
Advisory Board to the Executive Committee 
of the American Economics Association on 
Economic Institutes,’ American Economic 


Review, XLIX, 2 (May 1959), 661-62. 
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a grant to provide the major finan- 
cial base, and the Economics Insti- 
tute was initiated in 1958 on an 
experimental basis with 36 students. 


The institute has grown steadily 
since. In 1961 it enrolled 53  stu- 
dents; 1965 saw 95, and in 1967 the 
total reached 115 including 83 for 
the full 9-week session and 32 for 
the last 5-week session. The two- 
session program was introduced first 
in 1965 to add a further dimension 
to the institute’s capacity to match 
the needs of its clientele. 


For its first year it was located at 
the University of Wisconsin, but 
since then, the University of Colo- 
rado has been the host institution. 
Professor Wyn F. Owen has been 
the director during the _ institute’s 
entire existence, working with the 
guidance of a Policy and Advisory 


Board representing the American 
Economics Association and = cur- 
rently including faculty members 


from six universities.* Overall ad- 
ministration of the institute from 
its inception has been handled by 
the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 


Applications for admission to the 
summer institute are accepted from 
any student newly admitted to a 
department of economics or agri- 
cultural economics for the following 
academic year. On rare occasions a 
student who has already studied in 
the United States for not more than 
one semester can be admitted, but 
for the great majority, the institute 
is their introduction to the United 
States and to American academic 
life. Admission to the last 5-week 
session is limited to applicants 
whose preparation is clearly of an 
advanced nature and to those unable 
to arrive for the opening session. 


FUNCTION OF THE INSTITUTE 
On the basis of a comprehensive 


initial testing program begun 
shortly after their arrival in Boul- 
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der, the students are assigned to 
combinations of intensive classwork 
in basic economic theory and in 
English and/or basic mathematics, 
depending on their apparent needs. 
By further class subdivisions, each 
student can be provided with what 
amounts to a program virtually tail- 
ormade for him. The _ economic 
theory classes are broken down into 
an introductory section, a section on 
intermediate theory review, and one 
on the beginning American gradu- 
ate level. Three levels of English 
language instruction—intensive, _ in- 
termediate, and advanced/supple- 
mentary—are provided, as are three 
of mathematics: basic (algebra), 
basic (calculus), and intermediate 
(partial differentiation, linear alge- 
bra, etc.). An introduction to statis- 
tics and econometrics (for students 
with adequate background in math- 
ematics) completes the curriculum. 

Considerable flexibility is main- 
tained in order to balance _indi- 
vidual student weaknesses and 
strengths. For example, assignment 
to an economics class is also keyed 
to English performance to keep 
class composition uniform. Priority 
in class assignment is given first to 
English, followed by economic the- 
ory and mathematics, to insure that 
essential needs will receive atten- 
tion in their order of importance to 
the student’s potential success. In 
the area of English training, 43 per- 
cent of institute students have been 
found on entry to be in need of 
further intensive classwork in both 
oral and written English, despite 
records of considerable prior study 
of English and acceptable perforn- 
ance on standard screening _ tests 
required by their sponsors and adé- 
mitting universities.* In the field o 

* Professors Neil Chamberlain, Yale; Ben- 
jamin Higgins, Texas; H. Gregg Lewis, 
Chicago; Raymond Mikesell, Oregon; 
Henry Rosovsky, Harvard; and Simon 
Rottenberg, Duke. 

* Almost none are native speakers, but 
70 percent of all institute students have 


studied English at both the secondary and 
university levels in their own countries. 
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economics, 63 percent of the enter- 
ing institute students have been 
found to have substantial deficien- 
cies in their preparation in basic 
economic analysis at the American 
undergraduate level, and only 13 
percent have proved sufficiently well 
prepared for graduate-level course- 
work. 

Deficiencies in basic mathematics 
and statistics are potentially even 
more troublesome: 75 percent of the 
students are deficient through the 
level of beginning calculus, includ- 
ing 46 percent who lack working 
skills even in college algebra. Al- 
most no students prove to be at a 
level adequate for advanced gradu- 
ate work in statistics, and only one 
in four is found capable of under- 
taking a beginning graduate-level 
course in statistics. 

A consideration of all areas of in- 
struction offered by the institute has 
shown that about 86 percent of all 
students who have gone _ through 
the program entered with the equiv- 
alent of a substantial handicap for 
graduate work in one or more of 
the three main areas of instruction 
and 11 percent were deficient in all 
three. A rather appalling fact 
should be remembered: Each of these 
students had already obtained ad- 
mission to an American graduate 
school, for the most part a leading 
one, prior to applying for admis- 
sion to the Economics Institute !* 


STUDENTS ARE TYPICAL 


These students are not substan- 
tially different in regional back- 
ground from the majority of their 
colleagues, although there have 
been somewhat fewer Africans and 
more Latin Americans in attendance. 


*46.2 percent had been admitted to the 
top 15 graduate economics departments in 
this country as rated by Allan M. Cartter, 
An Assessment of the Quality of Graduate 
Education (Washington, 1966), p. 35; 75.7 
percent had been admitted to the top 30 
departments, while only 24.3 percent were 
going to lesser, unrated departments. 


Other regional distributions (Far 
East, Near and Middle East, and 
Western European) have been vir- 
tually identical with those of for- 
eign graduates as a whole who are 
studying economics in the United 
States.° Thus the most logical con- 
clusion seems to be that students of 
the Economics Institute have been 
typical and that therefore most for- 
eign economics students face serious 
problems because of poor academic 
preparation. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to say that a similar lack 
of academic preparation handicaps 
most foreign graduate students in 
the United States. Since only a mi- 
nority of these students can attend 
the few summer orientation courses 
of various kinds now in existence, 
all too often their success as stu- 
dents must depend largely on their 
own efforts once the pressure of the 
school year has begun in earnest. 
Students in the Economics Insti- 
tute show their appreciation for the 
advantage they have by accepting 
a heavy class load eagerly, by work- 
ing hard and attending regularly, 
despite rather informal attendance 
requirements. By the end of the first 
4 weeks many students assigned to 
intensive English have progressed 
sufficiently to be permitted to add 
some mathematics in the second ses- 
sion. Living together in a single resi- 
dence hall shared with American 
students, participating in a commu- 
nity home hospitality program, and 
still finding leisure time for a va- 
riety of personally chosen activities, 
the students make important psy- 
chological and social as well as aca- 
demic adjustments while they are in 
Boulder. 
A final 


tion 


comprehensive examina- 
period as well as faculty rat- 
ings provide the basis for prepara- 
tion of a detailed advisory report 
on each student which is sent to his 


°As reported by Millard F. Long in 
“Foreign Graduate Students in Economics,” 
American Economic Review, LVI, 4, Pt. 1 
(September 1966) , 848-55. 
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university within a few days of the 
closing of the institute in late Au- 
gust. Thus, when the student ar- 
rives on what is to become his home 
campus, he is already a much better- 
known quantity than most of his 
foreign colleagues and is far better 


prepared to take up his regular 
graduate work with little loss of 
momentum. 

RESULTS 


The effectiveness of the Econom- 
ics Institute is, of course, a-function 
of the effectiveness of its faculty. As 
befits a national service program, 
the institute recruits its faculty from 
a wide selection of American uni- 
versities. During the first 9 years of 
the institute’s existence, faculty 
members came from a total of 40 
different universities offering grad- 
uate work in economics. They 
ranged from senior professors who 
were well established authorities in 
their fields to younger men only be- 
ginning to make their reputations. 

Student achievement can _prob- 
ably be considered the best avail- 
able measure of faculty effective- 
ness, and on such a scale the 
institute’s results are impressive. 
During most 9-week periods the 
number of students judged fully 
ready for graduate work has tre- 
bled, increasing from about 10 per- 
cent to nearly a third. The number 
with questionable capacity to per- 
form well at an upper division 
undergraduate level of economic 
theory has been reduced by two- 
thirds in a typical year, leaving only 
one-fifth of those finishing the pro- 
gram so classified. The number of 
students whose English ability is 
judged sufficient to require no fur- 
ther training is also increased dra- 
matically, tripling in the normal 
year. Only a little over 10 percent 
were judged still to need English 
training on a priority basis at grad- 
uation, whereas at entry nearly 45 
percent had fallen in this category. 

Improvement in English language 
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skills is, in fact, one of the more 
remarkable aspects of the Econom- 
ics Institute’s achievement. Despite 
the fact that its curriculum is aimed 
chiefly at preparing budding econo- 
mists for graduate work in_ that 
field, the results it has achieved in 
English improvement actually out- 
shine those of more general orien- 
tation programs even though the 
latter provide much more direct 
emphasis on English. Not long ago 
data were compiled comparing re- 
sults of a test of aural comprehension 
of Economics Institute graduates 
in recent years with the graduates 
of 8-week courses at three other 
Ire-administered orientation centers 
emphasizing English training (An- 
zona, Bucknell, and Kansas). The 
results show much greater improve- 
ment—averaging 50 percent greater 
in the more important categories— 
on the part of graduates of the in- 
stitute. Apparently motivation is a 
key factor here. The student who 
wants to learn economics _ learns 
English faster as a means to that 
end, while students from a mixed 


variety of fields progress more 
slowly because they are learning 
general information—including facts 


about the English language—which 
interests them much less than the 
academic discipline to which they 
are committed. 

Study at the Economics Institute 
is, of course, costly but, in terms of 
actual student progress toward a 
degree, far less expensive than the 
price of even a single wasted semes- 
ter, let alone the possible loss of a 
student’s entire career in this coun- 
try if he ultimately fails. In 1966 


the cost per student from all 
sources, exclusive of travel and 
post-institute maintenance, —_ was 


$1,250, a sum comparing not un- 
favorably with a similar period of 
regular graduate study. While the 
weekly cost of $99.40 per capita was 
slightly higher than the other It- 
administered 8-week orientation 
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centers (named above), it was well 
under the average weekly per cap- 
ita cost of $131.59 at two 4-week 
centers (Hawaii and Texas) and far 
below the $160.61 average per cap- 
ita cost at three 2-week centers 
(Indiana, Minnesota, and Yale) . 


STUDENT REACTION 


Students’ opinions of what they 
have gained at the Economics In- 
stitute have tended to be very flat- 
tering to those in charge. Based on 
questionnaires sent out over the 
years to former students after they 
had spent at least a semester in 
graduate study, exactly two-thirds 
found their training at the institute 
to have been at least as valuable as 
their first full semester of regular 
graduate study. One-fourth of these 
actually rated institute training as 
more valuable for a beginning for- 
eign student than an entire first 
semester at an American graduate 
school. Interestingly enough, the 
better students tended to rate their 
institute experience even higher 
than their poorer colleagues. 

As to the content of the program, 
nearly three-fourths of past stu- 
dents felt that the emphasis on eco- 
nomics and mathematics made their 
institute experience at least twice 
as valuable to them as it would have 
been if it had been limited to Eng- 
lish instruction and more general- 
ized orientation. But asked if they 
would want to eliminate formal 
English instruction, slightly over 
three-fourths responded in the neg- 
ative. Additional poll responses em- 
phasized very strongly student satis- 
faction with the nonacademic 
phases of the program as organized. 


UNIVERSITIES REACT FAVORABLY 


An important part of the institute’s 
function, as already mentioned, is 
in forecasting subsequent student 
performance for the benefit of the 
gaining universities. | Universities 


have been furnished with ratings of 
the student’s summer achievement 
and a prediction of the likely qual- 
ity of his graduate work ranging 
from “a very promising doctoral 
candidate” through five categories 
to “graduate work capability very 
questionable.” Enough successes 
have been achieved by these pre- 
dictions to make them worthwhile. 
One departmental chairman com- 
mented, “We would like to have 
this information before admitting a 
foreign student!” 


Departmental chairmen, gradu- 
ate advisers, and other professors of 
€conomics were invited last year to 
comment on the value of institute 
training to their students. Unfa- 
vorable responses were few among 
the replies received from 35 univer- 
sities, and many were endorsements 
worthy of advertising testimonials. 
One or two felt that a summer 
session at their own _ university 
would be more valuable, but most 
agreed with the following letter 
from Duke: “I doubt that there is 
a good substitute for the institute in 
the job of discovering as soon as 
possible if the student has the mak- 
ings of an economist.” From Har- 
vard came this evaluation: “The in- 
stitute offers a unique and needed 
program and provides a good mix 
of language and economic training. 
No straight language training course 
that we know of would be nearly so 
useful.” 


Indiana’s endorsement was equally 
enthusiastic: “We strongly favor hav- 
ing all our admitted foreign students 
attend the Economics Institute.” 
Oklahoma State pointed out that the 
institute “has done during the sum- 
mer what we found necessary to do 
habitually with all our foreign stu- 
dents during the first semester,” 
while South Carolina reported con- 
sidering making admission for all 
its foreign graduate students condi- 
tional on attendance first at the in- 
si. ate. Finally, Vanderbilt's opinion 
reinforced the impression that the 
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institute had done its job well: “The 
change in these people between 
early summer and fall is remarkable. 
It is a change measured not only in 
terms of intellectual capital but also 
in their degree of assurance and ease 
in using English.” 

The institute has, of course, by 
no means solved all of the problems 
associated with foreign students in 
economics. Its impact is still small 
relative to the magnitude of the 
task. Only about a fifth of the new 
foreign student admissions to the 
better “known graduate economics 
departments have been able to at- 
tend the institute, and even fewer 
of those at lesser known schools, 
where the need may actually be 
greater. Furthermore, a sizable pro- 
portion—between 10 and 20 percent 
—of the foreign students admitted 
by graduate schools in the United 
States have doubtful capacity to 
complete regular degree programs 
even with the help of the institute. 
Much still remains to be done on 
both fronts, that of initial selection 
and that of transitional training. 
The administrative and financial 
obstacles are great but they are not 
insurmountable. 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPS SUCCESSFUL 


It may be concluded, however, 
that, based on the successful expe- 
rience of the Economics Institute, 
the homogeneous grouping of in- 
coming foreign students for an in- 
tensive academic summer program 





oriented toward a single discipline 
seems to have worked very well. Not 
only have students been more real- 
istically prepared for what they 
were later to face, but the graduate 
schools receiving them also had a 
much better idea of what to expect. 
The result has obviously been 
greater efficiency in the educational 
process at a very critical juncture— 
that of the student’s initial adjust- 
ment to a new system. Equally im- 
portant to remember is the fact that 
the English language for the vast 
majority of foreign students is a tool 
for the acquisition of other knowl- 
edge, and that it can probably best 
be learned in conjunction with the 
main task of mastering a discipline. 


Probably not every subject-matter 
field has a large enough number of 
incoming foreign students to justify 
a separate orientation center, but 
the idea deserves to be more widely 
adopted. Following the lead of the 
Economics Institute, programs in 
law at Princeton and in engineering 
at Purdue already have been devel- 
oped. Interest is also developing in 
other fields. In addition, some steps 
have been taken to modify more 
traditional orientation programs so 
as to incorporate more academic 
content relating to the students’ field 
of study. In view of the successful 
experience of the Economics Insti- 
tute each of these would appear to 
be steps in the right direction which 
are deserving further promotion and 
support. 
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112,000 students of engineering, archi- 
tecture, and the sciences had partici- 
pated in the program. Through its 
reciprocal exchange mechanism, these 
students gained a practical supplement 
to their academic education and an 
opportunity for initial contact with 
the industrial techniques, research 
methodology, and operating philoso- 
phy of their professional counterparts 
in another country. 





Rospert M. SPRINKLE is an interna- 
tional affairs graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. He is a former editor 
of Work, Study, Travel Abroad and a 
former member of the staff of the 
International Center at the University 
of Michigan. He served on the 
IaEsTE/us National Committee for 
6 years before becoming executive di- 
rector in March 1967. 
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INTERNATIONAL IAESTE 


The international IAEsTE organiza- 
tion is essentially a loose confederation 
of national committees. Operating 
under the basic minimum require- 
ments of the international IAESTE 
statutes, the guidance of the interna- 
tional General Conference, and with 
standardized exchange procedures, 
each national committee administers 
the program with a structure and 
philosophy most appropriate to its own 
situation. The committee is expected 
to be broadly representative of the 
interests of students, industrial firms, 
and educational institutions and to 
maintain a permanent secretariat to 
administer the program within its 
country. 

Policy for the association is deter- 
mined by the General Conference, 
which also elects the General Secre- 
tary and a three-man Advisory Com- 
mittee. The office of the General 
Secretary serves as the headquarters 
for the association. The organization 
is independent, nonpolitical, and non- 
governmental with all international 
expenses being financed by annual 
subscriptions from the member na- 
tional committees. Nongovernmental 
organization consultative status has 
been granted to the international 
IAESTE organization by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
Unesco, and the International Labor 
Organization. 


IAESTE IN THE U.S. 


The United States was admitted to 
associate membership in IAEsTE in 
1950, and to full membership in 1951. 
The program was begun under the 
auspices of a student group at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where it operated for several years. In 
1955, under the leadership of May- 
nard Boring of the General Electric 
Company, the program was reorgan- 
ized on a nationwide basis. The In- 
stitute of International Education 
agreed to provide secretariat services, 
and many leaders in international edu- 
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cation devoted time and effort to 
assisting the program. In 1959 the 
Engineers Joint Council assumed the 
role of sponsor for the program. As 
IaESTE/Us gradually expanded and 
developed, it became clear that a more 
formal and independent organization 
was needed. Thus, in 1963 the pro- 
gram was incorporated as a nonprofit, 
educational organization in the State 
of New York. The final step in the 
process was taken in March 1966 
when separate and independent offices 
were established. 

IAESTE/US is administered by a 
permanent, professional staff under 
the guidance of a 28-member national 
committee with a 6-man board of 
directors. The program is financed 
by an application fee of $35 paid by 
each participating American student 
and an administrative fee of $150 per 
traineeship paid by each American 
firm accepting foreign trainees. 


PROGRAM OPERATION 


Each member country solicits offers 
of training from business firms and 
other organizations such as research 
institutes. The organization making 
the offer may specify a variety of re- 
quirements which candidates must 
meet. The organization is asked to 
provide for the trainee a maintenance 
allowance adequate for living expenses 
during the training period. 

Offers are exchanged between mem- 
ber countries during the annual 
meeting in mid-January. Countries 
nominate candidates, matching the re- 
quirements of the offers received with 
the qualifications of the students who 
have applied. The individual student 
has an opportunity to review the de- 
tails of the offer, and the firm reviews 
the qualifications of the student prior 
to final acceptance by both. 

The national committee of the re- 
ceiving country arranges for necessary 
documents, assists with housing at- 
rangements, and provides orientation 
materials and programs. The national 
committee of the sending country ar 
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ranges for health and accident insur- 
ance, provides additional orientation, 
and often arranges for reduced-rate 
transportation for its own outgoing 
trainees. Trainees pay their own travel 
costs and expenses for items such as 
passports, free-time travel, and gifts. 
Students in the program include 
both men and women, and range 
from those who have completed their 
sophomore year through some who 
require only a dissertation to complete 
a doctorate. The average age of 
trainees ranges from a low of 20 years 
for trainees from Belgium and the 
U.A.R. to 26 years for trainees from 
Colombia. Average age of USS. 
trainees was 21 years in 1967. 


Training assignments vary accord- 
ing to the needs of the firm and the 
background of the student. A typical 
description of the trainee’s placement 
as well as comments on the student 
was contained in the report of the 
E. J. Longyear Company in Minne- 
apolis on their trainee from Germany 
in 1967: “His technical training and 
practical shop experience contributed 
a great deal to the activities of the in- 
dustrial engineering department. One 
of the outstanding contributions was 
the designing and followup of tooling 
for one of our more complex ma- 
chines. This entailed the study of 
manuals and work on the drawing 
board using American drafting tech- 
niques and dimensions, and _ the 
project was handled exceptionally 
well with initiative and creativeness. 
He welcomes exposure to new. ideas 
and has an inquiring mental attitude.” 


GROWTH OF THE PROGRAM 


Tables I and II trace the growth 
of the program, showing students sent 
abroad and students received by each 
of the member countries since 1948. 
As will be noted from these tables, 
American participation in the pro- 
gram has been at a generally low 
level, with the United States ranking 
19th in total trainees sent to other 
countries (1,497) and 16th in total 








number of foreign trainees receivec 
(1,375). Of the 7,105 trainees ex- 
changed during 1967, the United 
States placed 179 students in other 
countries and received 175 foreign 
trainees. 

One reason for the low level of 
American participation to date is that 
a period of practical training is re- 
quired by many technical schools in 
other countries, in contrast to Ameri- 
can practice. As a result, foreign 
companies are more inclined to accept 
students for this purpose. Of greater 
importance, however, is the fact that 
between 1950 and 1964 the program 
was operated by a part-time staff with- 
out the benefit of outside development 
funds. Having completed the process 
of building a stable, independent base, 
IaEsTE/us looks to considerable ex- 
pansion and development of its pro- 
gram. A recently written long-range 
plan sets goals for a significant in- 
crease in the number of students and 
for an expanded staff. The overall 
role of IaEsTE/us as a part of the 
total field of international education 
is also being considered in depth. Not 
only are the level and quality of the 
current program under review, but 
consideration is also being given to 
such questions as assistance to non- 
member countries in the establishment 
of IAESTE committees, the role of 
IAESTE/Us in practical training for 
foreign students enrolled at American 
schools, and the contributions which 
the IAESTE program can make in as- 
sisting developing countries to meet 
their needs for technically trained 
manpower. 


IAESTE AND DEVELOPING NATIONS 


In 1964 IaEsTE, under the direction 
of the General Secretary and sup- 
ported by a grant from UNEsco, con- 
ducted a study of practical training 
across national boundaries. Much of 
the report, Training in Industry 
Abroad for Students of Science and 
Technology, deals with the develop- 
ment and experience of the program 
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®@ Information for both American 
students interested in training in 
other countries and for American 
firms interested in accepting for- 
eign trainees is available from 
IAESTE/us, Inc., 866 United Na- 
tions Plaza, New York, N.Y., 10017. 
Readers of Exchange are invited to 
contact IAEste/us for information 
on any aspect of the program. 











in member countries. As can be noted 
from the tables already presented, a 
number: of developing nations have 
established national committees and 
been admitted to the program, but 
their participation to date has been 
relatively low and a great many de- 
veloping nations do not presently have 
IAESTE national committees. While 
noting the primary focus of the report, 
some consideration was given to the 
need for practical training for stu- 
dents from the developing areas of 
the world. In this connection, the 
report commented: “The lack of in- 
dustrial development in many of these 
countries makes it necessary for many 
of their future scientists and engineers 
to make use of the opportunities for 
training abroad provided by IAEste.” 

The 1967 General Conference con- 
sidered ways of implementing several 
of the report’s recommendations for 
providing expanded opportunities 
through IaEsTe to students in the de- 
veloping countries. Further considera- 
tion will be given this topic at the 
1968 meeting, along with the creation 
of an international pool of training 
offers from industrialized countries for 
distribution to developing countries on 
a nonreciprocal basis. 


BRAIN DRAIN 


Of particular interest to IAESTE/US 
is the relationship of the program to 
the brain drain issue. While full sta- 
tistics have not been compiled, it is 
clear that virtually all IAEsTE trainees 
coming to the United States have re- 
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turned home. The relatively favorable 
record in this area is due partly to the 
policies of IaEsTE/us, since all 
trainees enter the United States on 
the Exchange Visitor Visa (J-1) and 
transfers to other J-1 programs are 
not permitted. It is also reasonable 
to assume that since some 95 percent 
of the trainees come from Western 
Europe, the desire to remain in the 
United States has not been as great as 
would be true of students from some 
other parts of the world. This, how- 
ever, may change as IAESTE increases 
its program with the developing na- 
tions. Thus, in working with Ameri- 
can firms participating in the pro- 
gram, IAESTE expects that much 
greater emphasis will be placed on 
providing training with greater direct 
application in the home country. It is 
also hoped that companies with spe- 
cific interests in given countries can be 
encouraged to accept trainees from 
those countries and that possible per- 
manent employment opportunities will 
be available to the trainees in their 
home countries following the training 
experience. 

Both historically and currently, the 
vast majority of traineeships extend 
for periods of 8-14 weeks during the 
summer vacation period. A few long- 
term traineeships (3-12 months) are 
available, and an increasing interest in 
this type of arrangement is being 
shown by American firms. The expan- 
sion of the program with developing 
countries can be expected to strength- 
en the trend toward the long-term 
traineeship, particularly for foreign 
trainees coming to the United States. 
The long-term traineeship, of course, 
offers the opportunity for a signifi- 
cantly greater degree of training in 
the practical application of the stu- 
dent’s academic studies. Along with 
a change in focus of the training itself, 
it is also anticipated that considerably 
more effort will be devoted by IAEsTE/ 
us to professionally related extra- 
curricular activities for trainees. 








able 
the CONCLUSION for foreign trainees in the United 
all iit 2 ; : States. Since the program is recipro- 
on THE ENTIRE IAESTE PROGRAM and cal, such an increase will make a larger 
and pence ee of course, on the will- umber of openings in other countries 
are —— of industrial firs ¥s nenept available to American students as well. 
able trainees, offer a significant training The effort to obtain meaningful 
cent experience, and provide the financial traineeships is a continual one, and 
tern support necessary. The long-range [arste/us welcomes the support of 
the development plan noted earlier in- organizations and individuals in mak- 
it as cludes a number of steps for increasing ing the program known to leaders of 
ome the number of traineeships available business and industry. 
\OW- 
aSeS 
na- 
leri- 
ae President Johnson at Williamsburg 
on 
rect It was in this town almost two centuries ago that a revolution 
It is began which swept around the world. And it was here that Thomas 
spe- Jefferson submitted to the Virginia Legislature a “plan for the 
n be diffusion of knowledge.” 
rom The men who founded this country were very passionate be- 
per- lievers in the revolutionary power of ideas. They knew that when 
will a people commit themselves to learning, a revolution begins which 
their will never stop. 
ning Now, here once again, the winds of change seem to be blowing. 
And once again we have come here together to consider plans for 
the spreading knowledge. ; 
: In the world in which we live today, four adults in 10 cannot 
tend . : ? 
as read and write. That is one of the reasons you are here. There are 
| whole regions of the world in which we live where eight out of 
a, 10 people are illiterate. Even now, most people end their lives un- 
any able to write “cat” or “dog.” 
st In These are most disturbing facts in the 20th century, in this the 
eing richest age that man has ever known. They are facts which I think 
pan- cry out “Shame on the world, and shame on its leaders.” 
ping The real tough question of all is: How can we persuade the 
gth- governments of 131 other nations to make it their primary ob- 
term jective to give every boy and girl born in the world—anywhere—all 
eign the education he or she can take? 3 
Pst: How can we get the world’s leaders to convert man’s tragic will 
to destroy into a determination to build? 
urse, : - ay lg : 
mifi- How can we shape a world in which men employ their minds in 
= projects of peace instead of sacrificing their all, their bodies, their 
és lives, on a field of battle? 
stu- Tonight in Williamsburg I am pleased to observe that you ap- 
with parently have the same concern. I hope our commitment will be as 
tself, great as theirs—and I hope that your achievements will be as worthy 
rably of remembering. 
sTE/ —Excerpts from the President’s address made before the 
xtra- International Conference on the World Crisis in Edu- 
cation at Williamsburg, Va., on Oct. 8, 1967. 
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Members Appointed 
to U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk has 
appointed 21 prominent citizens to 
the U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco. The 100-member Commis- 
sion advises the Government on 
UNEsco matters and serves as a link 
between organizations, institutions, 
and individuals in the United States 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco). The Commission mem- 
bership includes representatives of 60 
national organizations interested in 
scientific and cultural matters, 25 
persons connected with Federal, State, 
or local government, and 15 members 
at large. 

The new appointees are: 


Mrs. Jack Brooks, congressional 
staff member, Washington, D.C. 


CuHarLtes Cocen, of Washington, 
D.C., president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, representing the 
American Federation of Teachers 


Marion Crank, of Bearden, Ark., 
Speaker of the Arkansas House of 
Representatives 


Joun AntHony DeLuca, staff mem- 
ber, Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Rutu Lewis FarKas, 
sociologist; vice president, 
Foundation 


New York 
Maferr 


Joun C. Frye, chief, Illinois State 
Geological Survey, representing the 
American Geological Institute 


CarL_ GERSTACKER, chairman of the 
board, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 


Norton Ginssurse, professor of geog- 
raphy, University of Chicago, repre- 
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senting the Association of American 
Geographers ; 
Rosert P. GrirFin, U.S. Senator 
from Michigan 


JosepH Harris, Broadway producer, 
president of Harris Associates, Inc., of 
New York City 


Francis H. Horn, president, Com- 
mission on Independent Colleges and 
Universities, State of New York 


Mrs. Paut McCLetian Jones, of 
White Plains, N.Y., representing the 
national board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association 


WaLLace Kipp, editor and co-pub- 
lisher, Anadarko Daily News, Ana- 
darko, Okla. 


Mrs. BuELt Mut LEN, of Lake Forest, 
Ill., representing the U.S. Committee 
of the International Association of 
Arts 


Mrs. Harvey Picker, of Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., representing the United 
Nations Association of the U.S.A. 


James R. Roacu, professor of govern- 
ment, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 


Joseru C. Scott, economist and edu- 
cator of Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WILLIAM SHERRILL, of Houston, Tex., 
member, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve Board 


Wituiam Betser Spone, Jr., US. 
Senator from Virginia 


RicHarRpD GaAYLORE’ STEARNS, of 
Fresno, Calif., representing the U.S. 
National Student Association 


Marvin R. WERVE, senior vice presi- 
dent, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb. 
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